Fertilize Soybeans for Maximum Profits 





GATEWAY ELEVATOR shown above is one of two huge 
elevators constructed by the Chicago Regional Port Dis- 
trict as part of its $24 million Lake Calumet development 
in anticipation of completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The modern 122-silo structure houses 612 million bushels 
of grain and soybeens. Illinois Grain Corp., an affiliate 
of illinois Agricultural Association, has leased the eleva- 
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tor. Opening of the Gateway Elevator has given the co- 
operative much larger facilities than it has had in the 
Chicago area to handle grain and soybeans from its five 
subterminal elevators on the Mississippi and Illinois 
Rivers. European ports will be brought much closer to 
Midwestern soybean producers and processors when the 
Seaway is open to ocean-going ships in 1959. 
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for your extraction process 
For top quality and fast delivery, you can count on Esso Hexane. 
Its combination of prompt availability, high purity and uniformity 
make possible great efficiency and economy in your extraction 


process. Esso Hexane proudly points to its record of high oil recovery 
and low residues. So next time, for immediate availability and 
fast delivery, choose high quality Esso Hexane! 


Available from storage in Bayonne* Baytowns Memphis» Providence 


Perfected by research Proved in performance 
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By GEO. M. STRAYER 


CAN KEEP No action has yet been taken 
SOYBEANS OUT 0 1958-crop soybean support 
OF TROUBLE prices. Since matters of rela- 
tionships with other commodities are involved it 
logical that decisions wait until the general 
trend of price supports for 1958 is known. Con- 
gress is considering proposed moves right now. 

The board of directors of the American Soy- 
bean Association has asked that 1958 soybean crop 
support prices be set at not less than 70‘< of par- 
ity. This would be the same parity level as for 
1957 crop, but would be adjusted slightly to allow 
for the change in parity scale for the last 10-year 
period. Latest information is that 70‘: of parity 
figures at the $2.09 per bushel level in effect the 
past year. 

Our industry has been both fortunate and 
wise up to this point. We have kept our products 
moving because they were priced competitively 
We have expanded our world markets because out 
commodity was both good and reasonably priced 
We must stay in that position. At the same time 
the proper price relationships must be maintained 
with competitive fats and oils and protein prod- 
ucts. 

And we must not allow soybeans to be sup 
ported so high, as compared with other crops, 
that we stimulate soybean production beyond 
present levels. If soybeans are too attractive price- 
wise, we will have so many acres that we force 
CCC ownership, we become a surplus commodity, 
and soybeans no longer retain their attraction. 

We as growers will be very foolish if we allow 
the one paying crop we have left on a free market 
basis to become just another surplus commodity. 
Let’s not get greedy, keep supports at too high a 
level, stimulate production of soybeans, and kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs! If it takes 
$1.95 soybean support prices for 1958-crop soy- 
beans to keep us out of trouble—let’s be smart and 
stay out of trouble! 

DON’T CHARGE American Agriculture is in an 
EVERYTHING TO awkward and undesirable po- 
AGRICULTURE 


now. We are being charged with the costs of pro- 


sition in Washington right 


grams which in reality have little or no relation- 
ship to agriculture, but which fall in the field of 
international relations and domestic health and 
education. 

Under Public Law 480 all costs are assessed 
against Agriculture. For example, Spanish pesetas 
from the sale of products are being used to 


build airfields, build military housing and pur- 
chase commodities for which we would otherwise 
have spent dollars. Logically such costs are mili- 
tary costs—but they are being charged to Agricul- 
ture. Why should Agriculture buy military hous- 
ing at new air bases? Purely and simply it is a 
military expenditure. Why not charge it to the De- 
fense Department? 

School lunch programs are charged to Agri- 
culture. Should they be? Are they not in reality an 
expenditure of Health and Welfare? Then why 
do we allow ourselves to be charged with the costs 
of the school lunch program? Many other expendi- 
tures are in the same category. 

Certainly our farm programs have cost money 
much money. But let’s be truthful and factual- 
let’s charge these things where they should be 
charged—and let’s immediately stop taking the 
rap for things which are in reality not our expend- 
itures. It is time we start pointing out to our city 
cousins that the proper usage of food supplies in 
the preservation of world peace, to which we are 
dedicated, is becoming an inextricable part of State 


Department foreign policy and that some of the 


costs of preserving that peace logically belong else- 
where than as a debit against agriculture’s account. 


NEED MORE 
INFORMATION 
ON NEMATODE 


Our crop has been a fortunate 
one in that there have been no 
major insect pests. There have 
been localized areas damaged by caterpillars and 
other insects, but we have never had a major 
damage over a wide area. 

The soybean cyst nematode could change that 
picture. At this time there is no way to measure 
or estimate potential damage if the nematode is 
allowed to run rampant. It might or might not be- 
come a major pest. There is much we do not know 
about it—and little we do know about it at this 
stage. 

We do know that we need much more survey 
work in certain areas to determine present areas 
of infestation. Present knowledge seems to indi- 
cate possible infestations upstream of the Missis- 
sippi that are not yet detected. Where are they? 
What is their extent? How long have they been 
present? What damage have they done? 

What has been the effect of the soybean cyst 
nematode in areas where it has been present for 
long periods of time, such as in Japan? And Man- 
churia? Has it forced changes in soybean produc- 
tion? What other host crops may there be still un- 
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known to us? How long does it survive without 
a host crop being grown on a specific field? Are 
there any chemicals which can control it? Or even 
limit reproduction? 

We need many answers not available today 
The board of directors of the American Soybean 
Association has recommended full-scale warfare 
to control and stamp out the present known in- 
festations, and to uncover any still undiscovered 
contaminated areas. It is urging state officials in 
all soybean production states to cooperate to the 
fullest extent. It is suggesting a full-scale study 
of the knowledge available in other countries 


FREIGHT COSTS Freight costs are becoming 
HELP TO SHRINK a major factor in the ex- 
EXPORT MARKETS 


tural commodities. The combination of rail freight 


ports of American agricul- 


increases from Midwest points to ocean ports and 
the increase in ocean freight rates now approxi- 
mates 15¢ per bushel on soybeans or corn. Under 
present circumstances whatever increases accrue 
are deducted from the price of the product to the 
farmer. So, today the farmer takes 15¢ per bushel 
less for his crop—which is deducted from a far 
smaller price than when freight costs were at low- 
er levels. 

Friendly as we are to the railroads—and 
acknowledging that they have been a tremendous 


— 


™ 


Lo Prater Rotary 


‘ 


factor in the development of the agriculture and 
the industry of Mid-America—we cannot but won 
ler if they have not priced themselves out of tl 
market. Certainly from the standpoint of agricul- 
ture they have done so 

Prices of soybeans, corn, wheat and other farm 
commodities are determined not by our own do 
mestic demands, but by world price schedules 
Certainly we are a factor in determining 
But when the German or the British buy 
purchase corn, soybeans, wheat or any other 
modity elsewhere cheaper than he can bu 
the United States, he buys elsewhere 

The farmer of the Midwest and Midsouth can 
produce soybeans more efficiently than 
be produced at any other place in the w 
Our rapidly expanding export market 
based on price and quality. Factors over 
farmer has no control—such as rail freight rates 


are tending to undermine all the promotional 


+ 


work that has been done and price that producer 


ut of world markets. It should not be. In the end 
it means the demise of American railroads as cat 
riers of farm products. Let’s face it 

The current increase, scheduled to 
fective on Feb. 15, is but an example of many 
creases in recent years. It will add even more 
the transportation costs incident to exports. soy 


beans, soybean oil and soybean oil meal 


= 


> 


AIRLOCK FEEDERS 


Increase the efficiency of your dust control or 
pneumatic conveying system by sealing off the 
collector against air leakage; whether operating 
under suction or pressure. 

Prater airlocks are available in 4 sizes—3 
styles—and with a wide variety of rotor com- 
binations to meet your most exacting needs. 

You'll marvel at the simple straight-forward 
design and rugged, dependable construction 
embodied in every Prater machine. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


PRATER ccc ices aises of hang Midas 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1527 S. 55th COURT 


CHICAGO 50, 
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Joint Soybean-Wheat Project in Japan 


expan 
October 


t Growe! 


Dalanceda 
food Now 


and 


persons who attend will be told how 


to correct a diet low in _ protein 
through the use of soybean products 
They will see simple, low-cost meals 
prepared in the mobile kitchens and 


will have a chance to sample them 
And they will receive printed infor 
mation on wheat and soybean foods 

Geo. M ASA executive 
vice president, signed the contract 
for ASA. The bus project will sup- 
plement other activities by FAS and 


Strayer, 


ASA being carried on through the 
Japanese American Soybean Insti 
financed by FAS 
and the Japan Nutrition Association 
in yen, and ASA and the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League in dollars 


tute. It will be 


a © 
The ASA board has authorized and 
al arrangements have been made 
for participation by the Association 
the Japanese American Soybean 


nstitute in the International Trade 


Ir 
Fair at Osaka, Japan, Apr. 12-27 


The organizations will have an ex 
hibit of U.S. soybeans and soybean 
products at the fair, as they have 
the past 

Last year the fair was held in 


Tok yo 


To Extend Spanish, Italian Projects 


BEAN COUNCIL of Amer 
now negotiating witn 

| Service 

oybean 


in Spain 


incil pre 
er, €Cxecu 


.AQ vf 
‘\S offi 


ing under 
hile details 


worked 


U.S. soybeans and soybean products 
In cooperation with FAS 

Funds for the projects come from 
both FAS and the Council. FAS 
utilizes foreign currencies made 
to it through the sale of 
U.S. surplus commodities abroad 


available 


Spain offers the largest potential 
market for U.S 
Europe and also a possible growing 
market for livestock and 
feeds 


Seven Spanish trade groups have 


soybean oil in 


poultry 


signed contracts to participate in the 
market 
U.S. soybeans and soybean products 
in Spain. As a result of the Coun 
cil’s program there is a growing de- 
mand for both U.S. soybean oil and 
meal there 

In Italy, there is a great interest 
in expanding the livestock economy, 
ind particularly the development of 
a poultry industry patterned after 
that of the United States 
industry will 


development activities for 


A growing 
require in 


livestock 


creasing quantities of protein, and 
soybean oil meal is a logical source 
of this protein 

Italian trade groups have shown 
interest in importing more soybeans, 
soybean oil and meal. And they ap 
pear willing to cooperate in the U.S 
market development project for soy- 
bean products 

The Council has been negotiating 
with the trade fairs division of FAS 
in conjunction with the FAS grain 
division for a series of exhibits at 
trade fairs in Italy during 1958 

These will be cooperative projects 
featuring both protein concentrates 
and feed grains for livestock, and 
will probably be shown at a mini- 
mum of three trade fairs in Italy 


: * * 


The Council will sponsor an ex 
hibit of soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts at the Bombay, India, trade 
fair Apr. 15-May 15. The exhibit is 
a joint project with the trade fairs 
division of the U.S 
Commerce, will occupy 300 square 
feet in the U.S. agricultural pa 
vilion 

The plan is for the same exhibit to 
be used later at fairs in Calcutta and 
New Delhi, India 


Department of 


The Council has 
$6,500 for the support of the In 
stitute for Nutrition Education for a 
year. The Institute, to be supported 
by all U.S. oilseed industries, will 
do educational and research work to 
develop the true facts concerning the 
relationship of dietary fats and oils 
to human health and to bring these 


appropriated 


facts to public attention. 

The effort of the institute will be 
to clear up some of the confusion 
and misinformation concerning fats 
and oils now existing 


Offer ‘‘Green Buds,”’ 
Japan Soybean Film 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Tokyo, Japan 
AS FAR as Japan’s economic situa 
tion for the new year is concerned 
unless there are world political and 
economic affairs that may be influ 
ential enough to affect Japan, no 
drastic change in the present busi 
ness situation may be expected 
Japanese businessmen will have to 
make plans within the budget frame 
drawn up by the Japanese govern 
ment. Imports of soybeans will def! 
nitely have to be planned within and 
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The Midwest's 
Mortgage Lifter 


By GLENN POGELER 


North lowa Cooperative Processing 
Association, Mason City 


THE SOYBEAN processing indus- 

try of the United States is one 

that has rapidly taken its place in 
economy of the United States 

a span of approximatels 

vears, we have come from the 

st soybean precessing plant to our 

present vearly crushing capacity of 

Today 


are about 200 plants in the 


360 million bushels 
States crushing soybeans 
investment in facilities will 

several hundred millions of dol 

Like many other industries, ma 

ry and equipment is continu 
‘Ing modernized and brought 

This continuous progran 


f 


a never-ending stream ol 


being invested in the indus 


1 addition the processing industry 


na employment 


From Mr. Pogeler’s address at the opening 
of the Halstad, Minn., soybean plant 


for many men. Most processing plants 
run 24 hours a day. 7 days a week 
for about 50 weeks a yeai 

The soybean crop of 1957 was the 
record breaking crop of history. Last 
year’s crop was estimated on Dec. 17 
at 480 million bushels 

The world’s production of soybeans 
has risen from 463 million bushels in 
1935-39, at which time we produced 
56 million bushels, to 1956, when the 
world crop was estimated at 839 mil 
lion with the United States contribut- 
ing 455 million bushels. We now 
one-half the 
world’s supply of soybeans 


produce here over 


Minnesota Prominent 


The state of Minnesota, which 1s 
famous for its lakes, football teams, 
dairy cows and wheat, now has a 
cash crop that is elbowing its way 
to a position of prominence in the 
farmers pocketbook. In 1956, you 
produced 52 million bushels and were 


OFFICERS and board of directors of the soybean plant of the Halstad (Minn.) 
Elevator Co.: front row, left to right, Erwin Warner, president; Harris Henderson; 
and Bennitt Aarestad, secretary. Back row, Neon Helgoe, Walter Olson, Truman 


Thompson and Earl Oien. 


in second place among the states 
Matter of fact, you left Iowa in the 
shade since it was in fourth place 
In 1957 Iowa went back into second 
place. 

Minnesota production has risen 
from 30,000 bushels in 1934 to 52 
million in 1956 which is a tremen- 
dous increase. The latest estimate of 
Minnesota production for 1957 is 54.8 
million bushels. 

It seems that many farmers have 
quit throwing milk pails at soybeans 
and have switched to raising them. 

The U.S. soybean crop last year 
brought American farmers slightly 
over $1 billion. Truly, a_ billion- 
dollar crop must be recognized as 
a very important contribution to 
our national economy. Cash that is 
received by farmers each fall for 
soybeans is used to pay many bills 
due in the fall, as well as to help 
make the Christmas season brighter 
on the farmstead 

The value of soybeans as a seed 
is limited and it only begins to be 
converted into its valuable products 
at the oilseed mill. Soybeans are 
separated into two _ fractions—soy- 
bean oil and soybean oil meal. Soy- 
bean oil represents about 20% of the 
bean and soybean oil meal the bal- 
ance of 80%. 

Soybean oil must be refined, 
bleached, deodorized and_ hydro- 
genated as a part of the oil process- 
ing routine. Products made from 
soybean oil, of which about 85% is 
used for human consumption, are as 
follows: margarine, shortening, cook- 
ing oil, salad dressing, mayonnaise, 
sandwich spread and pharmaceutical 
products. In the technical field oil 
is used in paints, ink, wallboard, oil- 
cloth, lubricating oils and many 
other uses. Soybean lecithin, an ex- 
tract from soybean oil, is consumed 
in increasing quantities as a health 
food, and in many food products and 
in the medicinal trade. The list of 
products made from oil is much 
longer than those listed above. 

Soybean oil meal is the No. 1 pro- 
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tein supplement in use today. If this 
year’s crop of soybeans were all con- 
verted into soybean oil meal, we 
would have a supply of 12 million 
tons. Over 95% of all the soybean 
oil meal produced in the United 
States is used for feed. Without this 
supply of high quality protein, we 
would not be able to efficiently d¢ 
the job of producing meat for this 
nation 

Of all the protein concentrates 
produced here, soybean meal repre 
sents over one-half of the total. In 
relation to linseed meal, we produce 
13 tons of soy to one of linseed 
Truly, this nation has been blessed 
with the versatility of the soybean 
crop 

Many processors in the United 
States, and you are one of them, 
belong to the National Soybean 
Processors Association with execu 
tive offices in Chicago. This Associa 
tion, which has 58 processor mem 
bers, represents about 95% of the 
U. S. crush. Even though we are 
members of one Association, we are 
competitors in the finest sense 

The mad scramble for a raw ma 
terial supply and customers for the 
finished product goes on daily 

This Association has its president’s 
office located in Chicago. We also 
have a Washington representative as 
well as a man to head up our crop 
improvement program. As an Asso 
ciation, we have spent many thou 
sands of dollars to expand the soy- 
bean crop. The industry can only 
be of value to the farmers when the 
mills are running and _ producing 
products for the consuming markets 


Work for Markets 

We have constantly worked fo: 
the expansion of the consuming 
markets here at home and overseas 
We have supported and encouraged 
the Soybean Council of America, 
which is actively engaged in the 
work of promoting soybeans and soy 
bean products in Asia and Europe 

As an Association, we are con 
stantly in touch with the Washington 
situation and it certainly takes many 
man hours daily to keep abreast of 
the moves the politicians make 

As a director of the Associatio1 
for a number of years, I can tell you 
that processors are interested in good 
financial returns to growers for soy 
beans and firmly believe that this 
can only be achieved through the 
markets for the products. Please re- 
member that the government does 
not consume any products, it only 
accumulates and stores them. ‘Pro 
duction for Consumption” should be 
our keyword. 

Since 1943 the farmers of the Mid 
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west have banded together to build sefore I conclude 

and operate processing plants at the my impressions of 

following locations. These plants are s for y beans? 

operating at the present: Dawson 

Minn.; Halstad, Minn.; Grand Forks n well 

N. Dak.; Alhambra, Ill.; Dike, Iowa feel that we 

Eagle Grove, Iowa; Ma ! rity to ove! 

lowa; Ralston, lowa; Sheldon wa next 15 

West Bend, Iowa; Girard .an The experts predict the 

Henderson, Ky.; Mexico, Mo. The! meal from this gigantic « 

are other plants that occasional] consumed at home 

crush soybeans in the cottonseed Part of the oil supply 

crushing mills find a home overseas 
The cooperative soybean proce of the processing of 

ing plants can crush about 12 million appears to be in ov 

bushels a year. This is about 542% domestic market 

of the U. S. crush. These plants gen All of these projections poin 


erally supply an area near the mill to the job at hand. You far 


mers 


} } 


with soybean oil meal and procur produce tl aw iterial. We 
their soybean supplies within truck processors ynsum f products 
ing distance of the plant and exporters, will hé a big jot 


These soybean processing of merchandising ahead for all of us 


have worked closely with the coop 
erative cottonseed oil mills and have 


Kaiser Sales Manager 


met jointly with the i 
annual conventions years L. J. Kaiser has been appointed 
The cooperative oil mills of th : manager for the R. J. Brown 
United States have been a market : He was formerly Louisville di- 
factor even though their total crush vision manager and more 
vearly is 1all as compared t h assist manager with 


annual nits States crusl tuarters at the St. Louis office 


NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES 
the IMPROVED more ACCURATE way! 
with the 


NEW SEEDBURO 
Steinlitg 
ee oe eel 


model 500 RC 
MOISTURE TESTER 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE 
FEATURES POSSIBLE 


NEW ROUND FUNNEL — = 
handles targer (250 u'll hav put buro Steinlite 500 RC 
gram) sample — espe- i ond ere eed - - 
cially designed for ; 5 
whole grains—automatic nis imp! s model makes moisture t on corn, 
funnel reset hea its, rl oybear flax, rye and sorghum 


EASY-TO-READ, built-in, 
eye-level thermometer 


nveniently 


ormation and the tamou iburo sé 

LARGE 8 INCH METER ‘eaie' tre wane ativarand elated ll ANd 

* gives automatic reading a De rt ees eee ane ; 

-+.fO button to push, 

or dials to adjust. One 

scale for all moisture 
ranges 


NEW EASE OF OPERA- 
TION AND SPEED—bal- 
ance tester and there- 
after all that is neces- 
sary is to drop sample 
SEC - 


into test cell and ob- 
tain automatic meter 


reading at that time CM OM MM | 


Dept. SD2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, III. 


Ver 


‘‘See your Seedburo Representative” 


REPORTING BUREA 





FAST ... EFFICIENT... Ee 


e ure k a 3- ty Pod of -1-Y a) ‘ The finest, high-capacity receiving separator for elevators, mills, 


terminals, processing plants. 


2-Air Super fed [=F Tel-Je 15 sizes . . . 30 to 3,500 bu. per hour capacities. 


Provides the cleanest grains and seeds you've ever seen. 
tn Thorough, 3-screen cleaning assured by NEW Ewreka-Barbeau Eccentricless 
Drwe with the RIGHT speed, the PERFECT shaking motion to tail-off 
OAT CRIMPER large impurities. Light impurities quickly removed by powerful, low- 
speed, high volume fans at inlet and outlet suction legs. 
Eureka Super Cleaners are designed and engineered to in- 
crease YOUR handling capacity . . . reduce 
costs . .. save floor space .. . give years of 
dependable, economical service. Complete 


range of sizes and capacities 





CORN CUTTERS F é Write for FREE Bulletin 180-B show- 
AND GRADERS F : : ing complete line of Eureka cleaners 


specifications, and installation diagrams. 


ae CoO., INC. 


HORIZONTAL | SCALPER SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Since 7856 


BATCH MIXER 
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THE News IN BRIEF 


CROPS, MARKETS AND OTHER ITEMS OF NOTE 















This issue introduces to our readers “The News in Brief,” which will be 
made up at the last possible minute before press time to include the latest 
information. 

Together with “Washington Digest,” by Porter Hedge, “In the Markets” 
section in the back, and a monthly crop report during the growing and 
harvesting season, “The News in Brief” will be part of the continuing earnest 
effort of your editors to provide the most complete and thorough coverage of 
the soybean crop and markets and soybeans generally to be had anywhere. 

Late News, which has appeared in these pages, will no longer be part of 
the Soybean Digest. It will be mailed only to its subscribers. 

We believe this change will improve service both to Digest and Late News 
readers. 













—The Editors. 



















Freight A general increase in freight rates that would apply to all soybeans 
Increase and soybean products has been postponed from Feb. 1 to Feb. 15. 
Postponed The increases, asked by all Class I railroads and some smaller roads 





would include: 

1—A flat increase of 6¢ per 100 pounds to apply to packaged materials 
including bagged soybeans and meal, also to bulk soybeans and grains not 
going through export ports, in addition to other rate adjustments of from 
2¢ to 4¢ per 100 pounds to apply to all soybean products. 

2—An increase in demurrage charges on export freight at ports to $3 
per car per day. Demurrage varies at different ports at present. 

3—Reduction of free time at ports to 4 days. At present, free time 
(before demurrage starts) varies from 7 to 15 days according to the port. 

The increases in freight rates are opposed by the American Soybean 
Association, the Midsouth Soybean and Grain Shippers Association, and 
other producer and shipper groups. 
















Oil Content Oil content of 1957-crop soybeans is not quite so good as earlier re- 
Not Quite ported, processors tell us. An Iowa report is that oil content to date is 
So Good running 44% under last year. Illinois and Ohio reports are that oil content 

is those states is fully equal to last year. 

The lower oil content in later harvested beans may be due to higher 
moisture content, also oil content may be down in later planted, later 
harvested beans. And one processor thinks late harvested beans may have 

lost some oil in the field. 














Some Beans About one-fifth of the 1957 soybean crop in Virginia still remains in 

Never the field and will be abandoned, according to the Weather Bureau. Some 

Harvested combining was attempted late in January but the beans shattered badly, 
though the Lee variety stood up better than Ogdens. 

Scattered fields were still unharvested in a number of other states. 












Some High Of more importance at this time are reports of high-moisture-content 
Moisture beans in storage. John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., says some elevator 
Beans stocks of soybeans are heating. 
And Arthur E. Frank, Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., reports that 50 
samples of soybeans from his county at the inspection office ranged in 
moisture content from 13% to 20%. 








Meal Production of soybean oil meal for the first quarter (October-Decem- 
Production ber) was 1,998,700 short tons compared with 1,932,000 short tons for the 
Up a Little same period a year ago, according to Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Production of all oilseed meals was down a little, 3,009,000 tons compared 
with 3,108,100 tons for the same period a year ago. 
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Canadians The Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing Board representing Ca- 
Want Tariff mnadian producers on two recent occasions has asked for a duty on U. S. 
On Beans soybeans imported into Canada. The group requested that any federal 
legislation passed should realize $3 a bushels for soybeans to Ontario 

growers. 

The Board News Letter points out that Canada consumes soybean 
oil and meal equal to the product of 12 million bushels of soybeans, double 
the present Canadian crop. 

Canadian imports of soybeans in the 1957-58 marketing year are 
forecast by trade sources at around 7 million bushels compared with 
9.8 million bushels in 1956-57, according to USDA’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

This expected decline is due to the increase in Canadian production 
of soybeans (6.5 million bushels in 1957 compared with 5.3 million bushels 
in 1956) and decreased export demand from Europe for Canadian meal and 
oil. This latter in part is due to ample imports of U. S. soybeans into 
Europe. 

Canadian oil mills are expected to crush 10% to 15% fewer soybeans 
than the 13.5 million bushels crushed last year. Canada exported a record 
44 million pounds of soybean oil and 257,000 short tons of soybean oil meal 
in 1956-57, part of which was derived from U. S. soybeans processed in 


Canada. 


Stocks of Factory and warehouse stocks of soybean oil as of Dec. 31 totaled 

Soybean 406,006,000 pounds, up 31.5 million pounds from Nov. 30 and almost double 
Oil Up stocks of a year ago, the Bureau of the Census reports. 

World production of fats and oils in 1957 is estimated by USDA’s 

Foreign Agricultural Service at 30.6 million short tons, a record high for 

the fourth successive year. It exceeded output in 1956, now estimated at 

29.2 million tons, by 5%. Per capita output in 1957 was roughly 5% higher 


than prewar. 


Japanese The Japanese soybean consuming industry is said to be running short 
Short of of imported soybeans, according to our sources. Tofu factories and miso 


Soybeans breweries are both said to be low on stocks. 
The situation is due to the reduced budget for imports set by the Japa- 
nese government in an effort to balance imports with exports and conserve 


dollars. 
Planned purchases of soybeans for dollars are down almost 25% this 


year. 
Japan’s export of soybean oil in 1957 totaled 22,882 metric tons valued 


at $7.2 million compared with 5,312 tons valued at $1.5 million the year 
before. Soybean oil exports in December from Japan were to Hong Kong, 
Malta and the Netherlands. 


Prices for oilseeds and fats and oils, cif Rotterdam and Hamburg, week of Jan. 25 
(dollars per metric ton) 
Philippine copra January and February 190 @ 192 
Chinese peanuts Afloat 193.20 
Nigerian peanuts February and March 
U. S. soybeans ... Afloat 90.50 
. soybeans February 92.25 
. S. soybeans 93.25 
. S. soybeans April 94.50 
U. S. soybeans November 89 @ 89.70 
Bulgarian sunflower seed February 112 
Nigerian palm oil April and May 240.80 
Danish soybean oil Prompt 285.60 
South African sunflower oil Prompt 296.80 @ 299.60 
Peanut oil March and April 322 @ 332 


U. S. menhaden oil 3 January and February 
262.50 @ 265 


Linseed oil 
Linseed oil ; 3 -267.50 @ 270.50 


Reported by Albrecht H. Zetsche, Hamburg, Germany. 
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utler guide to safe flat storage 


An ordinary building just won't do. Choose one specially en- 
gineered for grain storage — built by a company which knows 
grain storage problems. Note how the basic structure above 
—nearly ready for paneling — provides vertical steel support 


every ten feet, clear around the building 


This you know: structural strength alone won't protect grade 
Your cover must be tight, must seal moisture and vermin out. 
Cover panels must be die-formed to assure perfect fit, should 
double-bolt to every purlin and girt they connect to — with 
weathersealing compound applied between each panel lap. 


Extra horizontal support is important too. Steel Z-girts, bolted 
to the verticals, should be closely spaced to further strengthen 
sidewalls against the tremendous pressures grain builds up 
Butler grain buildings contain at least three times as many 
Z-girts as Butler’s heaviest industrial building. 


You should be able to order your building in exactly the size 
you need. It should be easy to load and unload 
cal to expand. And your building should have features that 
will let you use or lease it profitably for other purposes, 
should your future practices change 


economi- 


They say your grain is only as good as the building you keep it in and this makes a new flat 
storage building something special. So rather than take chances with your profits, 


« 


follow the Butler Guide to Safe 


cause this guide 


the building that outsells all other makes 
from the strong steel frames to the tough 


Flat Storage 


as you might suspect 


Better yet, buy a Butler building be- 
is based on the actual construction of 
a Butler. Strength is built right into it. 


die-formed cover. It is a building 


especially designed and engineered for its job by people who really know the grain 


storage business. Like a catalog about this “finest flat storage structure in the 


world”? Ask your Butler Builder, listed under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings” in 


the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory, or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


y 


76, page” 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment * Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III 


Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ont., Can 
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Dr. Keim says every producer should aim at 40 or more bushels per acre. 


Building up the soil’s fertility level is a necessary step toward that goal 


By MYRON M. KEIM 


Head Agronomist, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp 


J URING the past 20 year 

oybean yields in the United 
have increased from 14 bush- 
acre in 1936 to 21.8 bushels 


in 1956, or more than 


fertilizer 
an tripled during this 


reasing Importance of the soy 


; 
rop demands that we recog 


fertility requiremen 


maximum yield 


e less responsl\ 


+ 


fertilizer treatments 


her farm crops such as corn, wheat 
cotton. Thus, the impression 
been created that it doesn’t pay 
fertilize soybeans. This is fa 


on highly 


the truth, except 
soils or where preceding crop 
rotation have been liberally 


number of soils are lack 

ility and are producing low 

ly moderate yields of beans. It 
inder these conditio where fer 
can be used most advantage- 
insure high yields and in 

Crease 


( rop 


profits from this important 


Plant Food Requirements 
A 40-bushel yield of soybeans con 
grain alone, 150 pounds 

1, 35 pounds of phosphoru 
55 pounds of potash 
a soybean yield of this 

removes as much phosphoru 
id more than twice as much potash 
as 100 bushels of corn. Two tons of 
oybean hay contain 90 pounds of 
nitrogen, 20 pounds of 


and 50 


phosphate, 
When 
1] 


grown on soils that will not supply 


pounds of potash 
plant nutrients as needed, soybean 
vields will be decreased accordingly 

Balanced nutrition is essential for 
maximum soybean yields. On acid 
soils deficient in phosphorus and 


14 


5, average 


potash, a mixed fertilizer containing 
both phosphorus and potash produces 
much higher yields than either one 
applied alone 
striving for top yields 


Progressive farmers 
have used 
mixed fertilizers advantageously 
It is interesting to note from a re- 
cent Purdue publication that 793,402 
of soybeans were fertilized in 
liana in 1954. This represented 
of the acreage harvested. Of 
fertilized, soybeans re- 
ceived an average of 163 pounds of 


the acreage 
fertilizer containing 24 pounds o 
P.O; and 26 pounds of K»O per acre 


Soil Tests 

Every soybean grower should have 
his soil tested and plan his fertility 
program accordingly. There is little 
reason to guess about the lime and 
fertilizer requirements of the soy- 
bean crop. Soil tests can be the best 
investment a farmer can make. 


Lime the soil as indicated by soil 


+ + 


ests. Although soybeans do not re 
quire as much lime as alfalfa, suf- 
ficient limestone should be applied to 


! 
satisfy the requirements of all crop 


in the rotation. This will normally 
be a pH of about 6.5 on most soils, 


but on dark poorly drained soils, it 


may be advisable to stay below pH 
6.3 to avoid manganese deficiency 
Liming with dolomitic limestone is 
a satisfactory way of supplying 
needed magnesium 

Liming 

Liming is especially important for 
soybean production Some of the 
benefits attributed to adequate lime 
are, 

Increases the fixation of atmos 
pheric nitrogen by bacteria in the 
nodules on the 
plants. 

Supplies essential plant 
calcium and magnesium 


roots of soybean 


foods 
Increases the availability of fertil 
izer and soil phosphate 

Reduces manganese toxicity 

Benefits other crops in the rota 
tion. 

Inoculation is always good insur- 
ance in growing soybeans. Being a 
legume, this crop contains nodules on 
its roots in which bacteria are able 
to take nitrogen from the atmosphere 
and change it into forms which the 
soybean plants can use. However, 
these miniature nitrogen factories, so 
important for high soybean yields, 
are made ineffective on strongly acid 


souls. 


SOYBEANS are less responsive to direct fertilization than some crops. But 
fertilizers can be used advantageously, particularly on soils of low fertility. Beans 
at right are untreated, those at left received complete fertilizer treatment. U. S. 


Regional Soybean Laboratory photo. 
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Phosphorus and Potash 







Phosphorus fertilizer, on low-pho 


phorus soils, gives young soybean Soybeans need lime, 


ylants a faster start This help 
aartanies iad ae ee phosphate, anc potash. 
ing possible quicker cultivation Value of response per acre 
Rapid early growth and the hasten ; eds 
ing of maturity are especially im from lime and fertilizer 
portant where soybeans are planted --above cost. oes 
late as the second crop after smal 
grain harvest ; 

Phosphorus starvation is normally 
indicated by stunted and _ slende $10 
growth. Adequate phosphorus help 
overcome deficiency by producing $7 $7 
full growth and top yield 

A sufficient supply of potash 
often one of the most important key 
to high and profitable soybean yiel 
A potash deficiency is often indicated 
v3 : ai LIME + 


$256 








ur LIME + 400 L 





V ne ftoliowlng svn ; 
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‘} : ‘ ee ] : 1 dat 
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tion 


Pie a Return per dollar spent on lime and fertilizer 
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Discolored and shriveled seeds of 
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poor quality 


Reduced yield 
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lizer containing a small amount 
of nitrogen. This nitrogen is most 
important on low fertility soils to 
give soybeans a good start before 
their root systems and nitrogen-fix 
with nodulating 
bacteria have been established. Be 
cause nitrogen does promote weed 
customarily omitted 
from fertilizer 
ihead of planting 


ing relationships 


growth, it is 
soybean broadcast 

The amount of fertilizer normally 
recommended as a row fertilizer for 
from 150 to 200 
pounds per acre. Additional amounts 
should best be broadcast ahead of 
planting 


soybeans ranges 


Profits From Fertilization 

Like all farm crops, large soybean 

profits are the result of high yields 
Dollars invested in soybean fertil- 
izer pay handsomely when applied 
to soils low in fertility. This princi- 
ple is illustrated by the following 
data from North Carolina: 
Plant tested seed in rows as close 
together as planting and cultivating 
equipment will allow. A good stand 
is important for top yields. 

Apply 150 to 200 pounds per acre 
of mixed fertilizer comparatively 
high in potash to the side and below 
the seed at planting time. Never 
allow fertilizer to come in direct con 
tact with soybean seed. 

Broadcast 200 to 500 pounds per 
acre of fertilizer ahead of planting 
on low fertility soils or where need 
1s Indicated by soil test 

Manganese and iron deficiencies 
may be corrected by spraying plants 
directly with manganese or iron sul 
tate 

Control weeds by working fields 
early and use a rotary hoe after 
planting when weed seeds begin to 
germinate 

Save all the beans you grow by 
eareful harvesting 


Gibberellin Valueless 


GIBBERELLIN, the wonder treat 
ment that has produced some amaz 
ing results on ornamental and vege 
table plants, has shown no effects 
on soybeans 

R. W. Howell, plant physiologist 
with the U. S. Regional Soybean Lab 
oratory at the University of Illinois, 
reports that 1957 tests included seed 
treatment and sprays on growing 
plants. Neither showed any indica 
tion of possible commercial use for 
gibberellin on soybeans 

Some further tests are planned for 
1958 to confirm 1957 findings 
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Results of Fertilizer During Bloom 


By L. M. HUMPHREY 
Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms, Scott, Ark. 
RESULTS OF fertilizer experiments 
on soybeans have been rather incon- 
clusive. We wished to learn whether 
applications of certain fertilizers at 
time of first blooming would have 
any significant effect on yields. The 
Olin Mathieson fertilizer company 
was also interested in obtaining this 
information and agreed to supply the 
fertilizer. A demonstration type test 
was set up using 8 row plots, 20 
chains long with no replications. A 
uniform section of a 75-acre field of 
Dortchsoy 2A soybeans was selected 
Soil was mixed very fine 

sandy loam and silt loam 


for use 


The fertilizer treatments were as 
follows: check; 100 pounds 6-24-24: 
200 pounds 6-24-24; 200 pounds 13- 
13-13; 400 pounds 13-13-13; check 
These treatments were then repeated 
and in addition 60 pounds of N was 
applied as anhydrous ammonia. All 
the fertilizer was put on as a side 
dress and cultivated immediately 
afterward. This was done on July 
19. On July 23, 1.53 inches of rain 


fell and on July 30, 2.08 more fell 
This was followed by 3.37 inches in 
August and 3.51 in September. This 
rainfall and mild temperatures pro- 
vided ideal weather for the growth 
of soybeans and a very good crop 
was the result. 

The results of the demonstration 
are presented in the table. It would 
appear that any differences between 
treatments are too small to be con- 
clusive in a test of this kind. What 
differences exist might favor the 
heavier applications of mixed fertil- 
izer, and also favor the addition of 
extra nitrogen However, the in- 
creases shown in the table will not 
justify the extra cost of the fertilizer 

SOYBEAN FERTILIZER EXPERIMENT 


w plot y. hain ng. Fertilizer 


ily ) irst blooming 
Ya 
Fertilizer No 
Check (None 
100% 6-24-24 
200% 6-24-24 
200% 13-13-1 
2.) 
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New Nodogen Plant Growing Room 





NODOGEN LABORATORIES has 
just added a completely new “green- 
house,” or plant growing room, to its 
Results have 
been so satisfactory that the former 


laboratory facilities 


conventional greenhouse has been 


discarded. 


The room was designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of 
Dr. A. A. Hendrickson, director of 
research and production, shown in 
the picture. Light, temperature, hu- 
midity and filtered air are auto- 
matically controlled for optimum 


plant growth, permitting year around 
research 

The new “greenhouse” will greatly 
facilitate Nodogen’s expanding pro- 
gram of research and development, 
as well as its unique pre-testing sys- 
tem of quality control on each lot 
of culture produced 

Above, Dr. Hendrickson is water- 
ing test plants in the new “green- 
house.” The excellent growth of 
many species of legumes is self- 
evident under the batteries of lights 
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CAVINESS is separating soybeans from a batch of Lee variety 
that have mutated to blacks. 


i 
LEE SOYBEANS showing dark hilums 
with black beans intermingled. This 
black hilum variety has a high muta- 
tion rate to self blacks. 


Best Results from Light Hilum Beans 


SOYBEAN GROWERS could expect noti iat th ds are of the 
fewer off-color beans if they planted ame variety only bl . spec- 
soybean 

3] 


varieties which have clear or light tacle is rather 
hilums, C 
omist with 


E. Caviness, junior agron- varieties with a blac 
1e University of Arkan- 
sas’ Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, told seed dealers at a recent with a lighter colored hilum, or it 


lack- 


hilum beans seem to mutate to 


} 


blacks more often than do those 


meeting on the University campus may be that the black more no- 


He went on to say plant breeders ticeable, 


the Agricultural Experiment Sta- Some seeds throw more black 


tion are trying to isolate lines of 1 do others. With exten » pro- 


soybeans which will not throw any duction of Lee, which ay a lack 


off-color seedcoats, as he showed hilum, off-color beans are very no- 


slides to illustrate common seedcoat ticeable in some instances, he said 


color variations in soybeans Beans with a brown hilum may 


Yellow varieties have become mutate to solid brown, 


popular in recent years because uncommon. Buyers 


varieties with green seedcoats are ticed brown beans 


objectionable in some foreign mar- on, or other br 


kets where the whole bean is used Another objec 


for human food. Since the cotyledon acteristic is soybe 
is yellow in both green and yellow mottling is an 
seedcoated varieties grown in Ar- \owever, there 
kansas, no preference of beans for batween varieties 
oil purposes has been noted. He mottling. Generally 
pointed out that yellow varie é ling is observed whe 
times may have a greenish tinge grown on extremely 
and that immature soybeans may be with high rainfall 


light green 
Although only a few seeds of 


Not too much is known about 
physiological mottling, but geneti 
present in a ‘ists know that it isn’t inherited to 


sack of llow beans the color dif- any 


black beans may be 
great extent which means that 
ference is ian and undesirable mottled seed will n 
‘When you see this produce mottled offspr 
first impulse may be that seeds have Caviness indicated that the Agri- 
however ultural Experiment Station soybean 


necessarily 


condition your 


been mixed in the field; 


upon closer examination you may breeding progran ing majo. 
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empna 
improved sov bear 


ight-colored hilum 


Donald Hawkins, New York, has 
been appointed regional sales super- 
isor for Archer-Daniels-Mid 


He will be responsible for the sale 


land Co 


and marketing of soybean oil meal, 
soy flour and other products in New 
England and several other Eastern 
States 


JA Mr. Fixo 


no PRE-TESTED 
INOCU sr 9 


@ Pre-tested on growing plants 
@ Insures better legume crops 
@ Promotes repeat seed sales 

e@ Increases YOUR profits 
N 


ODOGEN LABORATORIES 
2750 W. 35th St., Chicago, Illinois 





U.S. Soybean and Oil Exports Nearly Tripled Since 


1950-54 
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3—Commodity Credit Corp 


of surplus commodities for export a 
competitive 
4—-Sales 
Pass 
Lower 


world price 
for 
480. 


production 


fore 


ign 
recent ars ana unde 
nave ke pt 5 
crops abroad. 


Specifically, the 


OY bean pi 
pl 


1 for 
the 1950-54 aver- 


sov be an reasons 
1957 include: 


policies 


soybean exports in 


1—Realistic pricing that 


priced soybeans and soybean prod 
into world markets of 
These 


supports 


ucts not out 


them included government 


price which on the recom 
mendation of the American Soybean 
Association 


ls that 


have been maintained 


have kept soybean 
moving. 
2—Governmental export 

particularly P. L. 480. 
3—Promotional efforts of 
Soybean Association 
Soybean Council of America, in 
the U.S. Depart 


ment of Agriculture 


pro 
Prams, 

5 the 
American and 
the 
cooperation with 

All soybeans exported are moved 
through regular commercial channels 
soybeans are not surplus 


Since In 
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THE CONTEST WINNERS: 


JOHN H 


burgh 


MOOREHEAD, 
County 


Vander 
paced all 
Indiana farmers to a state soybean 


farmer, 


yield championship with a produc 
tion of 57 bushels per acre according 
to results reported by K. E 
ecretary-treasurer of the 


Beeson, 
Indiana 
Crop Improvement Association, spon 
or of the contest 


For the first time in the 
history of the contest, the highest 
yield Union 
Township, one of the pioneer soy- 
bean growing areas in Indiana. This 
township, often swept by floods of 
the Ohio River, and famous around 
the turn of the century for continu 
ous corn production, initiated a rota 


18-year 


record was made in 


tion of corn and soybeans in the over 
Weed and 
flood control methods were so thor 


flow land in the early 20’s 


oughly worked out and _ practiced 
township has be 


come one of the interesting agricul 


that much of the 


tural show spots of Indiana 


With the advent of the combine, 
it became the most concentrated soy- 
bean growing township in Indiana 
The Hahn and Kuester brothers, 
Oscar Schnurr, the Burgdorf and 
Wildt families, King Kamp, the late 
Charles Zimmerman, Theodore Kolb 
and others developed the techniques 
of soybean production in the area 
that eventually led to the outstand 
ing yield produced by Mr. Moore- 
head 

Forty-inch row seeding of the high 
yielding Clark soybean in a field of 
20 acres, with almost perfect weed 


control, led to the 1957 sensational 


CHAMPION Moorehead of Union Township 


57-Bushel Yield in Indiana 


yield. Consistency of production in 
what is one of the best farmed areas 
of river bottom land in the state is 
indicated by 50-bushel yields for the 
entire soybean crop of Moorehead 
and his neighbors, King Kamp and 
Oscar Schnurr. 

Eighth 
captured by 


place state honors were 
Carl Burgdorf of the 
same community with a yield of 51.8 
bushels per acre. These men 
the high yielding Clark 
which has become the most exten- 


used 
soybean 


sively grown variety in southwestern 
Indiana. Its relative late maturity, 
however, has restricted its use to the 
southern part of the state or to 
northern areas where farmers have 
no intention of following soys with 
wheat. 


Other high yields in the state con 
test include Neal Paulsel of Madison 
County with a yield of 54.5; Orville 
Steele of Delaware with a yield of 
54.1; L. K. Wyckoff of Porter, Robert 
Benoit of Jasper, James L. Wyckoff 
f Porter, Paul Zimmer of Jasper, 
all of whom scored in the 52-bushel 
yield bracket. Of these, all except 
Steele and Zimmer planted the Har- 
osoy variety and the other two used 
Clark and Lincoln. 

Other contestants who made the 
50-bushel soybean club in 1957 in- 
cluded Willard E. Henderson of 
Benton County. Henderson topped 
former state champion Tom Maddox 
of Benton County whose field 
checked 48 bushels. The Maddox 
high yield of 63.6 bushels in the 1954 
contest has never been equalled 


Other gold medal 
with yields over 50 bushels per acre 
in the state contest included Chester 
Vanada of Warrick County, George 
Shell of Madison County, a four time 
state champion, and Cyril Gard of 
Vigo County, all of whom grew the 
Clark soybean. Allan Anson of 
Huntington County grew Lincoln and 
Clifton Cardwell of Tipton and Paul 
Preiser of Cass County planted 


rose winners 


Harosoy. 

Eighty-eight contestants had their 
yields checked by actual measure- 
ment of 5 or more acres in the con- 
test sponsored jointly by Purdue and 
the Indiana Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. Practically all planted around 
4 pecks per acre in 38 or 40-inch 
rows 

Fertilizer applications in the row 
were not heavy due to the danger 


of injuring the seedlings. However, 
fertility levels due to past fertilizer 
applications and good farm practices 
were high and are generally con- 
sidered by the outstanding soybean 
growers to make an important con- 
tribution to high yields. 

State average yield for over 2 mil- 
lon acres of soybeans was 24.5 bush- 
els, the highest 


ever recorded for 


Indiana 


51 Bushels for Sussex 
County, Del., King 


F. T. WARRINGTON of Georgetown, 
Sussex crowned the 
Delaware soybean king for 1957 at 
the Delaware Crop Improvement As- 


County, was 


sociation’s annual awards banquet 
His yield of 51.3 bushels per acre cap- 
championship among 


the 130 entries enrolled in the 5-acre 


tured honors 


soybean yield program last year. 


Edward Metz was second with 49.4 
bushels thereby maintaining his sec- 
ond place prestige for the third con- 
secutive year. A entry by 
Warrington was third with 49.0 
William L. Stoltzfus_ of 
Felton was fourth and Kent County 
with 47.4 bushels. Elwood 
Bear was fifth and New 
County with 46.8 


second 


bushels 


winner 
Fox of 
Castle 


bushels 


winner 


In producing the championship 
vield, Warrington planted the Clark 
variety on June 15 in 28-inch rows 
at the rate of 45 pounds of certified 
eed per acre. An 0-15-30 fertilizer 


CHAMPION Warrington, Delaware. 
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the rate of 200 pounds per acre 
1 before 
The field was in pasture 


was drill planting and 
disced in 
the preceding yea 

A total of 16 entires 
12% of the total, 


ducing 40 bushels or more per acre 


representing 


succeeded in pro 


and thereby gained membership in 
the ‘40-Bushel Soybean Club.” In 
comparison to previous yeal 50% 
of the total entries in 1955 and 25% 
in 1956 
yields which qualified them to be 


succeeded in producing 


come enrolled as members of the 
club. The 
duction in 40-bushel 


comparatively large re 


members last 
year Is indicative of the rather un- 


favorable growing season experi 


enced by soybean growers. In addi- 


tion to prolonged periods of soil 


moisture deficiency spider mite 
damage was more widespread and 
severe than ever before 

All but one of the 16 ‘40-Bushel 
Club” 
riety. The 10th highest yield wa 
Wabash _ variety 


which were repreé 


members grew the Clark va 


produced by the 
Other varieties 
sented in the yield program included 
Ogden, Lee, Perry, Dorman, and 
Luthy 

Row 1 also appeared to be of 


ome significance proaucing nigh 


yields. Four of the five top yields 


were grown in narrow rows. The 


first, third and fourth were in 28 
nch rows and the second in 18-inch 
rows. Row widths, as determined 
by actual measurement in the field 
varied from 18 to 43 inches 

The soybean yield program, under 
the supervision of Dr. Henry W 
Indyk sponsored by the Delaware 
Crop Improvement Association and 
conducted by the University of Dela- 
ware agronomy department in co 
operation with county agricultural 


extension agents 


Dale Lehe Winner at 
Remington, Ind., Show 


MARGARINE offers a ‘‘break- 
through” opportunity for soybean oil 
in the food field, Siert F. Riepma, 
president of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, advised 
soybean growers attending the 20th 
annual Remington (Ind.) Soybean 
Show 

Since 1945 
per capita consumption of “visible” 


Riepma pointed out 


fats and oils has been relatively 
table, averaging around 44 pounds 


per vear. During the same period 


however, consumption of soybean 011 
in food fats as a group has increased 
111%, chiefly owing to margarine 
production having risen almost 230% 

Use of soybean oil in margarine 
since 1945 has increased by 550 mil- 
lion pounds per year, Riepma noted 

Other speakers were A. H. Probst 
and K. E. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
sity agronomists 

Dale Lehe was judged the grand 
champion and Jack Taulman, the re- 
serve grand champion of the show 
Dale was champion of the 4-H class 
and Jack of the vocational agricul- 
ture division 


Beattie Wins Again 
At International 


SOYBEAN CHAMPION at the Inter- 
national Grain & Hay Show in Chi- 
cago in December was William R 
Beattie, Staples, Ontario, Canada 

Mr. Beattie was also soybean 
champion at the International in 
1956, and he has won the champion- 
ship twice at the Royal Winter Fair 
in Toronto 

Reserve champion was Paul K 
Johnson of Ladaza, Ind 


Your High-Profit Inoculant for Extra Sales! 


¥% You always profit. Lecume-Aiw INocutant’s big markup 
guarantees you high profits. You get full credit on returns. 


Oo 
OPEN eUy Aion 


PRODUCED; TESTED AND GUARANTIIO & 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC.% 


GENERAL OFFICES, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


$ This 1 a : 
18 Une ; ¥ Exclusive carton. Lecume-Arp INocuLant was first with 


the patented plastic liner for the carton. Your customer 
uses LEGUME-AD right out of the carton. No need to add 
moisture. He saves labor and time. 


% Highest moisture tests. LEcume-A1p INocuanr is first in 
moisture content. In more than 1000 spot store checks, 
LEGUME-AIp tested higher than any other inoculant. Bac- 
teria breathe properly and stay alive and active longer. 


Full-color multi-pack cartons. LeEGumME-A1p INOCULANT 
was first with a full-color carton, color-coded for crop 
identification. In handy multi-pack cartons, they lend 
themselves to attractive shelf display. 


21% bu. per acre extra. LEGuME-AID INOCULANT gives your 
customers 2! bushels of extra soybeans per acre. Costs 


only 15 cents per acre. 


Laboratory-controlled quality. There’s a big difference in 


inoculants. 


LecuME-A1p INocULANT has laboratory-con- 


trolled quality, which assures your customers top results. 


yx Money-back guarantee. You can be proud of selling 
LEGUME-AID INOCULANT. For your customer is guaranteed 


i satisfaction with the product, or his money is refunded. 


SELL YOUR SEED CUSTOMERS THE INOCULANT THAT LEADS 


THE INDUSTRY IN THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS. 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 
LEGUME-AID DIVISION, 1147 Chesapeake Avenue, Columbus 12, Ohio 
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Sees Clash of U. S. 
China in Japan Market 


INTERESTS of the United State 


communist China are 
the Japanese 
which is important to bot} 


according to a Japane ¢ 


QT 
Japan, 
ited States de pena 


40 ( nel export 


world’ 
icer of soybean: 
ibstantial part 
Japan 
has begun 


coming 


international trade 


Dr. Hosono in hi 


Soybe: as an International 


book, the 


Com 


which wa 


1957 


modity., 
Japan in 
China’s postwar produc tion of soy 

, _ aye 


ans Nas fallen well below 


prewar output 
metric tons an 
ehborhood of 400 n 
S. Department of Agric 
im 1957 soybean produc 
na-Manchuria at 335 n 


sharp postwar decli 
production in Ch 
to the 
particularly 
ecover entl 
And sudde 
caused by 
brought abou 


} t r 


e in crop proauction 


Dr. Hosono’s view, 


may be expected to recover entire 


produc tl 


late! 


n order to boo 


oil 
Dr. Hosono see 
potential exports 
as about 1 million metric 
million bushels) annually 
300,000 tons 
Export ol soybean 
stricted since meal is in 
1 as a fertilizer to boo 
cotton, according to the 
one reason why a lars 
of the Chinese soybean crop 
available for export 
Dr. Hosono points out that export 


are controlled by the Chinese gov 


22 


ient’s foreign 
i monopoly of 


Import companle 


agreeme 


1es¢ 


Export 


fre 
oyvpean 


proximity 
proxim1 


Margin Requirements 
Change in Chicago 


CHANGES in the margin require 
on soybean oil and other 


ires have been authorized by the 
s of the Chicago Board of 


ffective Jan 


oybean oil transac 


provisions were made for 


seale of initial margin re 


sliding 
quirements calling for $500 per con 
tract of 60,000 pounds when the price 
pound; $600 pel 


price 1s Irom 11 


le than ll¢ 


when the 


contract 


to 11.99¢ and $700 per 


per pound 


contract between 12¢ and 12.99¢ per 


pound 


soybean 

per pound 

am A peen 
and r¢ saction 
bear il and « iseed oil 


$200 per contract 


board ordered tne 
requirement 
contrac 

log to IiZ¢ pel 


ve Jan. 20 Maint 


ADM Protein Plant at Evendale 


MIDL: 


apoil 
‘ram. Isolated 


ADM has done exte! 


ND 


manutac- 


nt papers 


is watel 

oy protein 

stabilizers 

rous applica- 

in foods such as soups, icings, 
meringues and baby foods 

plant, which ADM 


the Drackett Co 


about 200 per- 


The Evendale 
purchased from 
Cincinnati, 
ons. In ti it 


ing facilities, the plant has 


manutactur- 
million 
Capacity 


storage 


bushels of grain 
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WE BELIEVE 


HONEYMEAD CO 


INDUSTRIAL OILS 


LE O 


a 
JIL MEAL 
AND PELLETS 


LS 


EDIB 
Yl 


SOYBEAN 
CROPLAND 


[t is our purpose continually to maintain a high 








of efficiency in soybean processing: to develo, 








uses and new markets for soybean products 





ploy the most practical and economical met 


transportation. Through the combinatio: 
efforts we strive to narrow the spread between w 
farmer receives for his products and what he } 


his feeds We believe this IS our challenge. It Is 





sponsibility we accept 











mead 


MANKATO. MINNE 








y 


Soy bean processors and re finers serving agriculture and indi 
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BOLTED 


STEEL TANKS 


j 
figeg, aah? 
[Witenes 


$ 33? 
peed ot 83S 


Now —the protection of all-steel storage and the econ- STEEL ECONOMY — Tank surfaces are easy to maintain, 
omies of pre-fabrication are here for country houses easy to clean. Fumigation is easier, costs less. Fast, on- 
Butler Square Tanks let you build a traditionally-shaped site assembly of factory-fabricated parts cuts construc- 
structure entirely of steel at a cost competitive with tion costs, gives you a new country house weeks sooner 
other construction. You get country-house compactness than other construction. 


and convenience that permits economical gravity flow SPECIAL FEATURES OF BUTLER’S SQUARE SHAPE 
from a bins to dump pit PLUS these extra advan- Maximum capacity on straight-sided lots and confined 
tages of steel construction areas. Tanks fit flush against one another—there’s no 


STEEL PROTECTION Butler all-steel construction seals  SP4¢e Jost between tanks. 


out weather, rodents and insects~— gives you a fire-safe Future expansion is easier, less expensive. To add a tank 


structure that qualifies for lower insurance rates. Butler you need build only three more walls and attach them 
Steel Square Tanks won't absorb or transmit moisture to an existing tank. You save time, materials and money 
through walls. They reflect heat and dissipate it faster Panks are 8-ft. square and are available in heights to 
from grain stored inside. With Butler’s specially de- 58 ft. above hopper. Capacities to 2.944 bu. per tank 
signed corrugated sidewalls and girt stiffeners, you get Your nearest Butler Contractor is listed on the op- 
the strength and dependability of steel in a tank that posite page. For the important details, write, or phone 


can withstand the tremendous side pressure of grain. collect to the address listed below. 


, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ep, prow” 7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Farm Equipment «+ Buildings + Oil Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo ¢ Minneapolis, Minn ¢ Galesburg, Ill ¢ Richmond, Calif ¢ Birmingham, Ala * Houston, Texas ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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PUBLICATIONS Find your BUTLER 


contractor here 
Why Soy Best Oil for Heart Patients = 1224" 


Avery Construct 
ARKANSAS 
THERE ARE at least three good Crop Varieti 3ulletin N 256, Delta Steel & Constru 
Bank of West t Memph s Bldg. West Memphis 


reasons why soybean oil surpasse January 1957. Agricultural : 
; : : hort & Brownlee Comr Highway 67 N 


+ 


all other oils in being an ideal food ment Station, Knoxville, Te CALIFORNIA 


for heart patients and for those who ? ; 1 W. Williamson & Sons 
Results of the Kentuck j Soybe an 666. West Putman. Whittier. ( 

wish to avoid hear disease, say Matthic C 5 

+e lamtinemnnne . St one ee Matthis Company, 57 Post S 

Variety Performance and Fertilize7 

fy 


Dr. Philip S. Chen of Atlantic Union ay J FF oH Woodland Mill Supply ( 
’ t 956 Ve eeman, 5 
College 1996. By J. . — COLORADO 
llips, E. C. Doll and H. R. Rich- Madron Manufacturing C 

It contains more essential fatty s. Kentucky Agricultural Experi DELAWARE 
Ky patarhscorony & Son Compan 
vegetable oil, and it is higher in Recommended varieties for north- sulf States Construction, Inc 
lecithin and sitosterol. However, Dr ern and eastern Kentucky are Clark 1517 Jonesboro Road, S.E., Atlanta 
C} tates that ‘ick eadadies. “xan Sas eae Hattaway, 1121 Second Ave., Columbus 

1en state iat only the crude, un- Wabash and Lincoln: and for south- Henderson Steele Construction Company 
Street, Gainesville 


acids than any other commonly used ment Station, Lexington, 


refined soybean oil contains lecithin rn and western Kentucky. Clark 
l as well as the unsatur- Perry and Ogden 


and sitostero 
: ) 222 Broadway, Boise 
ated fatty acids caren Caaad varies Cama 
Performance of Soybean Varietie 277 Pierce Street 
u ha 7 ar) aad i 
oe er ee ee n Michigan. By S. C. Hildebrand ILLINOIS 
-hilip S. Chen, Ph.D. These Time ss ; : : J. H. Walter 
Philip S hen, Ph.D. These Timé Quarterly Bulletin of the Michigan 
December 1957, pages 16-18 * eat : ee 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
East Lansing, Mich. Vol. 39, No. 3, 1325 North 
. we sg 1ow 
Facts on Dietary Fats pages 451-456 E. W. Epperson & C , Sumner 
etree ER? Recommended varieties are Nor- 4 levator Company 
RECENTLY, many articles have oe CI B Bo Highland Park Station, Des Mc 


hippewa, Blackhawk and 


peared in the press regarding Harosoy 
role of fats in the human diet 
chemistry of fats is an extremely Soybear ywped ind 
complicated subject and it 1 } beans, by States, 1924-53. Acreage 
leld, production, price and value 
have included some assumptions and Statistical Bulletin No. 211. Crop Re- MINNESOTA 
Board, Agricultural Market- Frou op servecenn = 
Le ibberson Compa 
RC Tasos r. ‘ ‘ 400 Flour Exchar 
The Institute of Shortening anc iia a MISSISSIPPI 
Edible Oils, Inc has prepared a Arkansas Soybe ‘ariety Trial Predict 
brochure to assist those who may be 195] 1956 vy C. E. Caviness and MISSOURI 
interested in the subject. It attempt 1 Smith. R rt Seri 5. At ero lewd ot 
Agric ul l ral » ri? I S i The Essmue - 
; MONTANA 


surprising that many of thes 


some misconception 


and factual nature 


to clear up some of the facts concern- 
ing dietary fats by answering the tion, Fayettevill 
questions most frequent] Growin Senin ts NEBRASKA 
garding them is pCO Gs Sage ager 
sy Henry W. Indyk. Mimeo Circular es Constru 

The Chemistry of Food Fats and No. 14. Extension Service, Univer- New MEXICO 
Oils. Institute of Shorteni and ity of Delaware, Newark, Del 4322 Second Str Street N.W., Albuquerque 


Edible Oils, Inc., 1145 19th Stre NORTH CAROLINA 


- . m ps Saye minty ; eroglide Corporat 510 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh 
N. W., Suite 316, Washington 6, . ° _ 


tic 


Ethanol Extraction NORTH DAKOTA 
a sen, in rE 
* : Extraction of Vegetable Oil-Cakes Koland Construction Compz Bottineau 
Reports on Varieties sith Kiheant tee 2. Veen OREGON 
vith Ethanol. By K. Ramalingam ~~" FR ee E 
Larson & Baards 125 S$ arkway Drive. Portland 


THE OGDEN VARIETY led all and K. S. Chari, Regional Research PENNSYLVANIA 
others in average yields in test re- Laboratory, Hyderabad, India. Pre- Sprout Waldron & Compan Muncy 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
- - : aes ; 2 Hartung Construction Company, Box 846, Aberdeen 
Experiment Station from three lo- ists’ Society. Present address of Mr Roddell - Moreen Stee! Company 
cations in 1956 and two in 1955 Ramalingam, Department of Chem- 335 West 12th Street, Sioux Falls 
ai Micatadickuia. Teoma ok tes TENNESSEE 
ical Engineering, University of Ci W. J. Savage Con 
innati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio Flour & Feed Mill Dit sion, Knoxv 
formance of the later maturing vari- ; , ; 
: TEXAS 


sults by the Tennessee Agricultural sented before American Oil Chem- 


Dry weather caused erratic per- 


eties at one location, Jackson, in Briggs Weaver Machinery Company 
956 5000 Hines Boulevard, Dallas 
l Cottonseed Panhandle Steel Building Company 
1001 N.E. 5th Avenue, Amarillo 
Handling Cotton Planting-Seed at E. O. Ross, Inc 
sscsateal I ns Ne Cotton Gins. By Gerald N. Franks a. eee acini 
yusnels per acre; Lee 209.7; olstate : ef Wallace Sales & Enginee 
23.6; P : 21.¢ -100 21 ‘ D and J. C. Oglesbee, Jr. Production P.O. Box 899, Wichita Falls, Texas 
23.6; Perry  S 21.2; Dorman See * = 
ee ‘ Research Report No. 7, U. S. Depart- ere 9 
20.8: Wabash 20.1 rey . L. J. Halverson Co., 235 Paxton Ave., Salt Lake City 
YY > A yr . t wt 2) tal or 
ment of Agriculture. 10¢. Superin- WASHINGTON 

Ogden, Lee and Dorman are rec- tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- Larson & Baardson, 11730 Mt. Brook Lane, Tacoma 
ommended varieties in Tennessee. ment Printing Office, Washington 25 the Heshins Company, East 3615 (ala, Spehane 

1956 Performance Trials of Field Db ¢€ BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The average yields for the 2 vears 
at the three locations: Ogden 26.1 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


et 9. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. The 
New W-T Building ANE sc cted 4) New ADM Department 
dd ssociatea laboratories are located at 
The Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, ,ittle Rock and Wilson. Ark.. Cairo. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. is go 
Viemphi Tenn., have | t the con 1. Clarksdale. Miss. De Moines. ing into the manufacturing of proc 
t fol ae oad Iowa, and Chicago essing and bulk storage equip! 
for the feed, chem 


Owners ol 
ical and alfalfa in 


H. Tenent, Sr., 


ee een dustries. The com 


pany, one of the 
leading processors 
H. L. Raclin Passes of agricultural 
H. L. Raclin, H. L. Raclin & Sons, commodities, has 
Inc., Winnetka, Ill., brokers, died r¢ established an 
of coronary thron equipment depart- 
ment to produce 
and market new 

products 
Frank D. Allen, 


ormerly general sales manager of 


Frank D. Allen 


then became v1 Sprout, Waldron & Co., has been 
Webster & Co named sales manager of the new de 
partment. Allen will maintain head 
quarters at ADM’s Kansas ity, Mo 
ind lemon offices in the Centennial B wena 
sident 
Juice Corp ; Louis G. Flentge, Berryville, Ark., 
has joined Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. as formula feed salesman in the 
firm’s southwest feed division. He 1 
former owner of the Cardinal Feed 


Store in 





ANALYTICAL SERVICE TO THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


With 


Chemical Laboratories 


CHICAGO, ILL. 3, Pal ‘|| LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. _S i | 412 W. 7th St. 


DES MOINES, IOWA i \ia 4. the | ie CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
1514 High St. ao Oe a | ae 75 Sunflower St. 


CAIRO, ILL. yin : , . “sf 2 oa 
4007 Sycamore St. a 


MAIN OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: 265 SO. FRONT ST., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORI 


)fficial Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
Officia ; Chemists for National Pe wh anecosione Association 


Speman in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


ser 2 million samples analyzed since 1935.” 
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Hosty Reelected 
Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., 
with Sincere & Ce 


man Ol i 


Trade, bs 


ed Ci 


cago Board of 


SOYBEAN CLEANERS 


each engineered for fast, 
top level cleaning... 


& Be an ] bilal e 1tnic! : ‘4 4% Steet ee .Siugtee L285 - 
broke1 ( ‘lar e Rowland E A afl ris 
Engel & Co : : me a Low cost, simplicity and sturdiness of 
“ eames % oF , ae construction, coupled with its great 
Record Drier Sales yaaa p 7 FE versatility, has made this cleaner one 
A record number of new drie , i 6: of our most popular models. Cleans 
construction starts for the month of ey , oe Se wheat and soybeans at rate of 
December is reported by Shanzer 1000 to 1200 bushels per hour. 
; : . 17 ; Rough rice is cleaned at 600 bushels 
Manufacturing Co. Unprecedent . 
; ; p ; per hour. Using close top screens this 
he be 228-D makes selective separations at 
relatively lesser capacities. Built 
either in all-steel or wood construc- 
tion as desired. 


Sgn LE 


TWINFLOW 


The new large capacity market cleaner 
that really cleans, using a medium- 
size top screen, it is easy to get such 
capacities as: 3000 bushels of wheat 
and soybeans, 2500 bushels of corn, 
2000 bushels of oats and 1800 bush- 
els of rice per hour. Built in either 
all-steel or wood construction, it is 
especially designed for grain ele- 
vators, corn or soybean plants and 
rice mills. 


.. Syoee UFOS 


QUADFLOW 


ath ha 1 ap on d In the same respect as with the two 
of the Buffalo divi rege bee ‘= | RP a fast cleaners above, the 6000 bushels 
Eo. Plant . te m9 per hour rated capacity of this big, 
: : “ powerful Clipper is conservatively 
stated. Greater output is possible de- 
pending on the condition of the grain 
and desired degree of cleaning. Users 
acclaim its dependability—“once ad- 
justed it does a consistently faithful 
job of cleaning, hour after hour, with 
little more than an occasional glance 
a, to check feed and flow.” Built in steel 
tiles y ues p construction only. 6000 bu. SOY- 
McGrath — 


. Brown 


YH. J 


re at No. 1 Ho 


T. Dailey, who ha 
3rown Co. in th 


tr: 
UD 


These are three of over sixty models to do your screen and air 
Warren B I n i pe a cleaning job best. The Clipper line includes precision seed cleaners 
P scalpers, a complete line of bucket elevators, cob breakers, polish 


+ ti +} y ) Y tT - 
I ed » the partnershlf I ers, dust collectors, vibrating pits and conveyors, debearders, huller- 


street-Abbott & Co., St ,0u firt eager 


capacities 


and 
of commodity coun I jolnea Let us quote you HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


ee ea A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY Saginaw, Michigan 


trading special 


etc. RANDOLPH GRAIN DRIERS—300 to 2500 bu. per CLEANERS © DRIERS 
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EW PROD S_and SERVICES 


GRAIN DRIER. The Habco Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced the production of its new ‘200” Recirculating 
Grain Drier, incorporating a number of design improve 
ments over Habco’s already widely accepted “400.” 
One of the biggest advantages of the new “200” is the 
fact that its 230-bushel (shelled corn) capacity fits it to 
the needs of every size farming op- 
eration. It is recommended for dry 
ing a number of grains and soy 
beans 
The Habco *200” burns LP gas 
in a wide range burner, and oper- 
ates off tractor PTO or an electric 
motor. It is compietely portable 
with a height of 12 feet 5 inches 
and a width of 8 feet 2 inches when 
rigged for the road 
For further information write Soybean Digest 2d, 
Hudson, Iowa 


BIN LEVEL INDICATOR. Important improvements 
in the Bin-Dicator—automatic bin level indicator and 
control unit—are announced by the Bin-Dicator Co 
Most significant change, particularly helpful on units 
which are to be installed in hard-to-get-at locations, is 
a twist lock cover. This new design has no nuts or bolts 
that can drop. It incorporates slotted hex head screws 
that need only to be loosened so 
that the cover can be turned and 
lifted, exposing the entire oper- 
ating mechanism 
Another improvement in the 
Bin-Dicator is a vented housing, 
permitting a more sensitive and 
reliable operation than ever be- 
fore 
The Bin-Dicator is essentially 
a diaphragm-operated switch for operation on all bulk 
materials that flow through a bin 
For further information write Soybean Digest 2e 
Hudson, Iowa 


DESOLVENTIZER TOASTER. Extraktionstechnik 
Heinrich Meyer, Hamburg, Germany, as licensee of Cen 
tral Soya Co., Inc., has developed a desolventizer toaster 
which it calls the new way of desolventizing solvent ex 
tracted meal. 

The company describes the process: 

“Cooking of extraction residues in steam, thus insur 


ing better digestibility, improving the quality of the 
feed and eliminating urease activity 

“Uniform heating of the meal, and, therefore, pre 
serving thermic treatment, permitting the maintenance 
of a high content of thiamin when handling soybeans 

‘Uniform thorough moistening of the final products 

insuring a less dusty 

meal 

“Considerable reduction of solvent loss thank 
better design of the apparatus.” 

For more information write Soybean Digest 
Hudson, Iowa 


CUSTOM MILL. To aid the users of Prater Blue 
Streak Advance Custom Mills in the more careful in- 
stallation and operation of their mills, a 12-page operat- 
ing manual has just been printed by Prater Pulverize 
Co 

Detailed installation and operating instructions with 
illustrations to supplement them make up five pages, 
followed by parts tables and detail drawings showing 
part locations and names which insure easy identifica- 
tion when reordering becomes necessary 

For a copy of booklet OM-571 write to Soybean Digest 
2b, Hudson, Iowa 


MOISTURE METER. A new, self-powered transisto1 
moisture meter that is completely portable has just 
been announced by Radson Engineering Corp 

This all-new Model TR30 operates with elevatoi 
accuracy anywhere—anytime. It was developed espe- 
cially for the needs of rice 
growers and the portable grain 
drying market. The operator can 
save time and money by using 
his meter in the field, at the bin 
or right next to his drier 

The operator doing custom 
work can have a Radson Mois- 
ture Meter at his side no matter 
what grain he is harvesting, as 
the Model TR30 gives accurate readings of all grains on 
the easy-to-read dial 

TR30 is lightweight, yet rugged enough for rough 
use in the field 

For further information write Soybean Digest 2a, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





113 S. Court Ave. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Jaekson 7-1603 





Mitchell Hutchins & Co. 


SPECIALISTS INCOMMODITY FUTURES— 
—CATERING TO THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


231 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
STATE 2-1700 


One Wall St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0700 
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IS YOUR ELEVATOR EQUIPPED 
TO MEET COMPETITION IN 1960 : 


Burlington Elevator Co. 
takes a 


Mew Look’ to the Future 


this Columbian Classifying- 
Blending-Storage Elevator looms 
high and handsome against the 
skyline at Hebron, Nebraska. 


Modernization or even complete re- 
placement of obsolete country elevators 
is a necessity if you are to meet today’s 
expanded demands for service and to- 
morrow’s competition. Modern blend- 
ing and classifying requirements of 
growers, feeders and shippers are mak- 
ing old elevators unprofitable... often 
unable to serve all the needs of their 
customers. 


Farsighted management realized this when, 
needing to expand their old elevator facilities, 
they looked to the future and called in Colum- 
bian engineers. Result: This modern, handsome 
115,000 bu. bolted steel elevator, equipped with 
complete facilities for blending and classifying 
grains . . . ready to meet today’s expanded op- 
portunities for country elevator service. 


Four 15 x 64 ft. receiving tanks are the main 
feature of this efficient modern grain handling 
system. Included also in this new elevator are 
three 12 x 48 ft. blending tanks plus two 26 x 
64 ft. storage tanks and an obround headhouse. 
It is an “all gravity’ installation, saving costly 
machinery. Columbian engineers planned the 
layout and Columbian furnished the tanks and 
supplied the contractor to work with the own- 
ers, Simonds-Shields-Thies Grain Co., of Kan- 
sas City. 


Burlington's management also knew that in 
choosing Columbian Bolted Steel Tanks they 
would get an elevator soundly engineered, flex- BOLTED STEEL TANKS 
ible, fire-safe and vermin-proof—a structure im- 
pervious to wind and weather. When needed, MASTER-CRAFTED BY 
added matching capacity will be easy. 


Do you need a single Bolted Steel tank or a whole new @) ROG 133 LAN 
elevator? In either case, Columbian will help you plan it 


just right for your problem...and your profit. Write today 
for your copy of the new Columbian Grain Tank Catalog. SINCE 1893 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TAN K COMPANY 
P. O. Box 4048U — Kansas City, Mo. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. MEMBER, AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard 


Cents  . = 2 7 eS ee 
per bu. 
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January Markets 


MOVEMENT in the markets in January was mainly 
sidewise. There was little net change in either cash 
beans, meal or oil. Beans and meal showed a little 
strength in midmonth and soybean oil weakened during 
the same period. 

Both beans and oil weakened the last of January fol- 
lowing a Bureau of Census report that showed a buildup 
of stocks of soybean oil over a month earlier and almost 
double a year ago. 

Record supplies and holdings by farmers were bal- 
anced by strong demand, continued heavy processor 
operations and a larger movement of beans abroad as 
compared with last year. A depressing factor was the 
continued delay in announcement of new fats and oils 
export business until late in January. 

Some pickup in meal sales was reported in January, 
said to be due to dealers letting stocks run down at year’s 
end. Farmers in some quarters were said to be buying 
meal to balance high moisture corn and grain sorghum 
they were feeding to livestock. In other quarters, the 
availability of high moisture corn and sorghum was 
called a depressant of the meal market. The mixed feed 
business was called slow at the month’s end. 

Bearish factors: 

1—The government’s report on soybean stocks in all 
positions, which some in the trade accepted as an indi- 
cation that the soybean crop had been substantially 
underestimated. 


TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
Nov. June 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 


2—The belief that the support price on 1958-crop soy- 
beans will be lower than the support for the 1957 crop. 

Bullish: 

An erroneous report that USDA spokesmen predict a 
25-million-bushel carryover of soybeans into the next 
crop year. The actual figure is 45 million bushels, but 
the lower figure was widely quoted. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%4¢ per pound during January. Acid soy- 
bean soap stock delivered Midwest declined from 6¢ to 
5%4¢, and raw soybean soap stock declined from 2'4¢ to 


2¢. 





1956 AND 1957 SOYBEAN CROPS 


1957 1956 


Soybean stocks in all 


positions Jan. 1 380,013,000 bu. 327,353,000 bu. 


Total soybeans placed 
under price support 
as of Dec. 15 


Total soybeans with- 
drawn from support 
as of Dec. 15 


Soybeans crushed first 
quarter 


Balance on hand for 
processing or export 
Jan. 1 344,013,000 bu.* 311,359,000 bu. 


Total soybeans inspected 
for overseas export 
plus lake shipments 
to Canada, Oct. 1- 


41,104,000 bu. 50,822,000 bu. 


77,000 bu. 1,796,000 bu. 


85,700,000 bu. 81,506,000 bu. 


46,503,609 bu. 43,119,000 bu. 
*Stocks all positions less 36 million bushels for farm use. 
For detailed reports see “‘In the Markets’’ beginning 
page 36. 
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Talk with a-SHANZER owner 
_» «learn the big difference 


in GRAIN DRIERS 


x 


= are drying operations that can turn 

on a dime. The reason is the absolute con 

trol and exceptional versatility possible with Shanzer equipment. Large operation, 
or small, this performance is what operators want 

In high volume, cost conscious operations like these, where company engineers 

and veteran grain executives study major equipment from every operational aspect 

before purchasing —there you will see Shanzer Driers specified again and again 


A Shanzer Twin Model 415CE 

s shown at Central Soya Co 

Inc., Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Our engineering department will work with you on planning a drying instal 

lation geared to your specific needs, whether they be large or small. There is no 

obligation, and in many cases it has been possible to save owners thousands of 

dollars. Over a quarter-century of experience is yours for the asking. 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain Driers, 
Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 
85 Bluxome Street e San Francisco 7, California « Phone SUtter 1-5200 


Send for Free Folder giving details 


Shown below are Shanzer installations at: left, The Glidden Company, Chicago 
Illinois, Twin Model 515CE; below center, Farmer's Union Grain Terminal Assoc 


St. Paul, Minnesota, Model 515CE; below right, Cargill, Inc., Port Allen, \ 
Louisiana, Model 501CE. | 
Pra : A, 


fet a ee 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Still Expect 45 Million Bu. Carryover 


SIGNING of the long-awaited Pub- 
lic Law 480 agreement providing for 
export of 110,000 metric tons of soy 
bean oil among other commodities to 
Spain was announced by the U. S 
Department of Agriculture Jan. 27 
The agreement was signed in Spain 

Total shipments under the agree- 
ment, all under the P. L. 480 pro- 
gram, will come to $69 million, 
USDA said 

Representatives of the Spanish 
government are expected to come to 
the United States soon to negotiate 
new agreements, probably for addi- 
tional purchases of U. S. fats and 
oils 

The people who will make the trip 
or the date of their arrival are not 
known at this time 

It’s understood one purpose of the 
trip will be to implement regular 
P. L. 480 purchases and other aid 
with additional Whethe1 
this will include additional edible 
oils from the United States isn't 
known at this time. It depends to 


buying. 


some extent on Spanish exports of 
olive oil. If the latter are large, 
Spain may be allocated additional 
480 oil supplies 








Aeroglide 


The World’s 
Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING CAPACITIES —up to 
5 000 B hel< Pe; Our ir Self. 


2 
Contained Units 


@ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soy- 


AA 
V 


O, Rice, 


510 GLENWOOD AVE. — RALEIGH, N.C 
TELEPHONE 2-6422 








Spain has 15,000 tons 
from International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and another 15,000 tons 
on credits. 

The log-jam in signing of P. L 
480 agreements appears to have been 
broken after 6 months of the fiscal 
year have passed. Through Novem- 
ber 1957 only 19,044 metric tons of 
cottonseed and soybean oil had been 
shipped. Delivery periods on two 
agreements had been extended—to 
Jan. 31, 1958, for 3,100 metric tons 
to Colombia, and to Apr. 30, 1958. 
for 4,100 metric tons to Ecuador. 

The Turkish agreement with 
60,000 metric tons of edible oils was 


announced Jan. 20. A number of 


recelved 


other agreements are on the fire: 
The Polish agreement is unde1 
stood to be in the State Department. 
It calls for 25,000 metric tons or more 
of edible oils. Yugoslavia is due to 
get at least 26,000 metric tons. There 
is even a little spark now behind the 
Italian program, which calls for 
about 23,000 tons of edible oils. 
Tentative totals for Latin Ameri- 
can countries add to around 25,000 
metric tons. Morocco-Formosa- 
Burma are expected to obtain a 
possible 15,000 to 25,000 tons of oil 
P. L. 480 officials say the move- 
ment of soybeans to Germany is 
running ahead of a year ago 


Soybean Carryover 

There is no official basis for a re 
port, circulated widely, that the 
Department of Agriculture is expect- 
ing soybean carryover to be as low 
as 25 million bushels next fall. 

The report was carried by a 
national ticker service on Jan. 14 
and by a prominent trade paper the 
following day. It had the effect of 
raising soybean futures prices 2¢ to 
3¢. USDA officials have ordered an 
investigation. 

Officials responsible for keeping 
statistics of this kind say there has 
been no change in USDA thinkinz 
on carryover—and will not be until 
there is evidence of a much smaller 
total supply than the 490 million 
bushels officially carried or evidence 
of greater use. 

The official supply and use figures 
as of late January were still the 
following: 

Total supply 490 million bushels 

Estimated crush 325 million 
bushels. 

Estimated exports 90 million 
bushels 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


Estimated use as seed 30 million 
bushels. 

Carryover next October 45 million 
bushels. 


$112 Billion Request 

There is little question that Con- 
gress will approve the request of 
President Eisenhower for authority 
to use another $12 billion in CCC- 
held surplus commodities during the 
1958-59 fiscal year. 

In fact, the Senate agriculture sub- 
committee studying the P. L. 480 
program probably will recommend 
the use of $2 billion or more of CCC- 
held surpluses, and extension of the 
program a full 2 years. The subcom- 
mittee is chairmanned by Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota. 

Greater continuity in the progran 
has been recommended by most of 
the outside-government witnesses 
who testified at the hearings. Repre- 
sentatives of the American voluntary 
relief agencies who have been given 
responsibility for carrying out relief 
work of the program abroad have 
put up a big case for making surplus 
commodities available for known 
perlods—at least 6 months, prefer- 
ably a year—rather than on a when- 
they-are-available basis. 

The relief agencies also have made 
a strong plea for allocation of addi- 
tional edible oils under Title III of 
the program. The _ subcommittee 
probably will recommend this in its 
report. Senator Humphrey spoke 
highly of the voluntary agencies and 
their need for edible oils following 
an inspection tour of the Middle East 
last summer 


More Dannen Stations 

Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
leased elevators at Independence. 
Kans., and Oswego, Kans., bringing 
the number of Dannen country sta- 
tions to 25. Leon Fisher will con- 
tinue as manager at the Oswego ele- 
vator and Roy Weed will manage the 
Independence operation and super- 
vise the Oswego location. 
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Dr. Fred Hill of Cornell University 
vave a report on metabolizable en 
ergy in various soybean products at 
a recent meeting of the Council. He 
presented new values for the M. E 
content of 44% and 50% protein soy 
bean oil meal, soybean millfeed and 
pure soybean hulls. This work, done 


under a financial grant from the Soy 


St c 
a . bean Research Council, will be sup 
a = , ‘tangle ported for another year. Results of 
es o"—. » Dawei _— , ; : the 1957 study will be published 


shortly 


New Margarine Record 
MARGARINE production in 1957 set 


a new record of nearly 1,450 million 
pounds, it was estimated by Siert F 
Riepma, president of the National 
Association of Margarine Manufac 


+ 


turers 





SNOWBOUND combine in soybean field in northwest lowa was a typical 
December scene that climaxed the poorest harvest season in several years. 


1} 


This is 6% above last year’s all- 
time record production of 1,369 mil- 


lion pounds and represents the larg- 


Pest Damage in Dei-Mar tional Soybean Prov essors Associa est annual rate of increase for mar 

t10n Nas announced garine since the most recent repeal 
CONSIDERABLE pest damage to Part of the symposium will deal of state prohibitions against the sale 
soybeans in Delaware and Maryland with the nutritional aspects of food of yellow margarine in 1953. (Only 
during the 1957 growing season is fats and oils and part will be de two states—Minnesota and Wisconsin 
reported by H. E. Mulliron and W. C voted to analytical and_ technical still prohibit yellow margarine 
Harding, Jr., of the U.S. Department aspects. A number of well-known The Federal color ban was repealed 
of Agriculture. Summer drought speakers will take part in 1950.) 


which prevailed along the Eastern 
Seaboard, apparently favored a 
buildup of pests 





Infestations of spider mites in July 


and August were heavy in both 
states, the heaviest yet encountered 
in Delaware. And there were un 
usual outbreaks of velvetbean cater- 
pillar in both Delaware and Mary- 
land. Mr. Mulliron calls the out- 
break the first one of economic pro- 
portions in Delaware 


Other pests which appeared in 
both states were corn earworm with 
which did heavy damage to pods late 
in the season, and Japanese beetle 
which was prevalent from June to 
August. 

Grasshoppers damaged soybeans 
to some extent in Delaware 

And in Maryland bean leaf beetle 
was abundant on soybeans in most 
places during June, green clover- 
worm was general on the Eastern 
shore and southern areas during 
August, and thrips were abundant on 


soybeans on the Eastern shore and 
there was some leaf drop early in 
the season 


Plan Oil Symposium 
+ 
A SOYBEAN OIL symposium will Th { i b 4 b t 
be held in Memphis Apr. 24, imme- e i 4 and a ord ories 
diately following the meeting of the Urbana Illinois 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, the 
Soybean Research Council of the Na- 
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- MARKET STREET - 


We invite the readers of 1HE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


FOLLOWING USE hater, Andrew, Ransom, Rodney MISSISSIPPI 
One 14-inch t - lI ats Salkirk whe: Bi coe ee Hattiesburg—Leo W. Klarr, Elkay Farms 
; ae oats. Selkirk wheat. Forrest bat Rt. 1, Box 184, 4,000 bu. certified Jackson 
ley. Registered and certified seed MISSOURI 
cleaner; ti truck Eldred Buer & Sons, Canby. Minn Maitland—John Lewis, 375-400 bu. certi 
ae yee 5 : fied Clark 
es : St. Louis 24—Cypress Land Farms Co 
8129 Delmar Blvd., 3,000 bu. uncertified 


SEED DIRECTORY Adams, 2,000 bu. uncertified Harosoy, 3,000 


lo HP natural ai I bu. uncertified Ogden, 1,000 bu. uncertified 
| , , ARKANSAS Lee, 2,000 bu. uncertified Dorman 
supplemental neat ( 


Burdette-—-G. A. Hale, Hale Seed Farms NEBRASKA 


arge 20 to 25 usane 8,000 bu. registered Hale Ogden No, 2 =) 4 Pah iorons caenoumarme “ichii 
tl Scott—Robert L. Dortch Seed Farn Elk City—Wahlgren Seed Farms, 1,00 


feet long: one 


ef d 


300 to 500 bushels 


at static pressure r . 5000 | tate stered Dortchsoy 67A bu. certified Clark, germination 95 609 
1 Z ; ; 16.000 nt ob : a : oe ‘ ert { ed Ponte) bu. uncertified Clark, germination 95 
2 > wy ea > 16 bu ist nd ! 1 ! - : . ee ai ‘ : 
30 HP motor: 60 soy 2A, 11,000 bu. registered and certified ; oo sae Krepcik, 1,000 bu. cer 
ew conveyor: 100 feet of rtchs« 31, 11,000 bu. certified Lee SO WVARS TS 
; rt—Jacob artz Seed “ 1 NORTH CAROLINA 
‘ UE eh wena Ree Selma—Gurley Milling Co., P. O. Box 
anufacturer, addres ; grater mpetntecn pee a ’ 488, 5,000 bu. uncertified Lee, 2,500 bu. cer- 
: Sica on tified and registered Lee, 5,000 bu. uncerti- 
: ‘ fied Jackson, 1,000 bu. certified Jackson 
Stor  . Elevator idgowar ‘ air : a Ripe : : 3,500 bu. uncertified Roanoke, 1,000 bu. un 
ee nt ee 6.000. — . . certified Ogden, 5,000 bu. uncertified JEW 
one 83R3 ee ae : perience 7 = 15, 2,500 bu. uncertified CNS 4 and 24 
129, 400 bu. registet ien, 900 bu: cer- NORTH DAKOTA 
FOR SALE NEW OR USED 80600F t 1 Lee, 2 bu. uncertified ) asselton—Geo c Howe Ji Howe 


I 
. t un ti i Istat ) yu rtif 1 arn 2,000 bu. uncertified Comet growr 
806000H sewing mach } = 
Whizzer conveyors, ba; 


w boxing. Please give 


si 


ry 


condition. Jones 


»} 


ae I 1 certified seed 
S ‘asselton—Albert F. Sinner 1,100 bu 
bir Wri 7 ; 17 ILLINOIS tate certified Grant, 700 bu incertified 
pins rite Winborn, W ( cago 22—-The Hedge, Joseph I I Grant, germination 86 grown from cer- 
burg, Iowa. Nulty, 930 W. Division St ) bu. certified tified seed 
arosoy, 00 | i Hillsboro—Harland Safford, Box 443, 60 
USED VACA VATORS REBUILT \ rT ff = 1 ; 1, yu bu. Norchief, produced from certified seed 


germination 91 230 bu. uncertified Nor 


ranteed Contact S! ield—T ; rei r See “ chie 

r Bt, 3 : t dre Thomas G. Simmons, 1,500 bu 
Inc Vac-U-Vato1 Kindred- Thoma i 
ne... Ve a ! certified Grant 


Miv., Box 361, Batavia, Ill. Phone 'rsa—Frank W. Lewis & Son, Box : Wyndmere—A. H 
: ‘ non regis ed irk r fied Grant 
via 5-400 


ina laClory-fual 


Dunbar-Kapple, 


T 

i 
Da4 
ba 


ag Melee a. y OHIO 
FOR SALE ANDERSON AND itary Sn etines er n O Ranks Ellsworth J. Stoller, Rt. 1, 500 bu 


1 a : 
on0 b 3 Monroe, 500 bu. uncertified Lin- 
French expellers, cookers. driers tified Haros 
10,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Shuler & Smoak, Inc., P.O 
7,000 bu uncertified Clemsor 


gh 48-inch crushing rolls, 36 
ition mills, sewing ma INDIANA 

hammermills, cracking yas ie ih Pay tcb rhe TENNESSEE 

ter presses. Ray L. Jones ind n ied Clark limited suppl) : 7 . : a beni 

: : ! 1a uncertified Wabash, limited ct laa ty Claude Botts Bott 

Oakview Drive, Jefferson upply noncertified Perry, limited supply : 1,400 bu. certified Ogden 

Mo ! tified Kingwa VIRGINIA 

vette—Agricultural Alumni Seed In Norfolk 15—Davis Grain Corp.. P. O. Box 

. r . " > — 7 m a pro . ssociation n ) = Y NoOrrol i é IS Grain or} : 20% 

WANTED: FLAKING AND ( RACK ' : z q ; foundation. Giiano bi 7995, 500 bu. certified Ogden, 4,000 bu. un 

ng rolls, meal coolers and driers l rtifi foundation Hawkeve 1,000 certified Ogden 1,000 Du. SEP Les 

11] . t I i foundation Clark 1,000 | 8,000 bu. uncertified Lee, 500 bu. uncert 

wn ills Soybean Digest BERTIER SEA RAGA SGICS fied Dorman, 500 bu. uncertified Jackson 

Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa icerne—Lester W. Elliott, Rt. 1, 900 bu Richmond—T. W. Wood & Sons, 11 South 


ms pees stat tified SrerGiad l4th St certified and uncertified Early 
WANTED: PRATER DF-9 DUAL RC : 


4 " "eo Ee ] > } “tified 
mington—Chester B. Biddle. 1.000 bu Wood's Yellow, certified and uncertified 
‘ t a VK 1,( 
pulverizer with 1,200 rpm motor EERE See e: Some 


" Ogden, uncertified S-100. Several hundred 
bushels of each 
Richards n 5 9: ilton—Geo. M. Hopper, Hopper Farms WISCONSIN 
P pape ee Rt ee oe rut ed Harosoy loomel Lyle Reetz Rt “ Auburn) 
Capacity odburn irgil Coomer, Rt. 2, 4,000 225 bu. certified Norchief, 190 bu. certified 
, Steel 8x 5 cu or larger é ‘ea 1,200 bu. certified Chippewa, 200 bu. uncertified Backhawk 
; aes rk Colfax—E. F, Myers, Rt. 2, 225 bu. certi 
2-inch st pipe, and fied Chippewa 
] ach; oe ’ , 4 wthorr New Auburn—Kenneth Nelson, Rt. 2, 200 
neers Contact i d a dy tl ern it bu. certified Chippewa 100 bu. certified 
R r. Gurley, Phone 2303. Selma keenest ae : asad i ; Norchief 
7 ‘ . idgeland—Robert E. Rogers. Rt. 1. 200 
N. ¢ MICHIGAN bu. certified Chippewa, 150 bu. certified 
arse Taree y — wareete aii Sz w—P. M s30ese & Sor 1735 East Norchief 
EN¢ tINEER WAN TED WITH SUB td bu. certified Chippewa, 550 bu South Milwaukee Henry Mahr, 10820 S 
tantial , — 5 Dred : ! Blackhawk 27 St., 300 bu. certified Blackhawk, 400 bu 
i lai experience In solvent ex incertified Blackhawk 
or vegetable oil process MINNESOTA ONTARIO 
Austin Seed Co hway 


d a2 


j 


l r 
4 LOUMCTTY 


bu. certified Haro 


Chatham-—St. Clair Grain & Feeds Ltd 
‘ : : 2 r Richmond St 300 bu. registered No. 1 
itants located in the Chicago Powe, o,f : : a ano “a Flambeau, 1,000 bu. registered No. 1 Han 
int j 7 ) revistet N *hi * 
Soybe an Digest Box 319 E i aeiand 2 ; , dome 700 bu egistered No. 1 ¢ ppewa 


To join firm of well-known 





~~ a lowa b 1 and register re giste sha reer 
FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG ON <i tae ae een ADVERTISE YOUR 


rain testing and handling equip ‘hippewa 

: - ; [UT Hartland—Sig Borge & Son, 300 bu. ce SOYBEAN SEED 
ent. New and used moistur tes tified first generation Chippewa 5 
1 rtified second generation Grant : . 
Over 1,000 iten u ; = ; ite BAD Space is available for additional 
Equipment Co., 1316-D Sh lan fied Grar aa Sai ; listings in the March and April 
. 711 a vicnard 4 igies 
Ave.. Evanston, II] ) bu ‘ertified Chippewa ISS 
\ i n—Merlin L. Kno 1 rt . Q oF 

FOR SALE ACME, CHIPPEWA fied Comet, 450 bu. certified ppewa, 100 Soybean Digest is $3 for the first 
Comet, Flambeau, Grant. Norchief ise Pach Sie or variety listing and $1.50 for each 


it 


ter Vi germit mn; cert additional listing 
Ottawa Mandarin soybeans. Min > . ; idditional listin 


ues. Cost to subscribers to the 
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“My 
ALANAP- 


treated 
soybean 
field is the 
cleanest 
it's 

ever been 


—says 


prominent grower* 


FEBRUARY, 1958 


eee a 








SOYBEAN YIELD 
WAY UP! 


Note clean, weed-free rows at right, thanks to 
ALANAP-3. Untreated area at leftis weed-choked 


Naugatuck’s files are beginning to bulge with letters 


growers attesting to the efficiency of Alanap®-3 
This only proves what extensive field usage has long 
shown—Alanap-3 kills weeds as they begin to sprout 
and before they emerge. 


Pus 
trom 


The use of Alanap-3 pre-emergence weed killer per- 
mits you fewer cultivations—enables you to gain up to 
$21.75 per acre at a cost of only $4.20 per acre based on 
a 14” band. You also get these added benefits: @ Faster 
combine, less wear @e No dockage e Fits weed control 
program e@ Weedy fields now become usable e Earlier 
grain planting, earlier harvesting. 


Order Alanap from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


tectants, fungici ticides wgecticides, growth etard 





RUBBER 


ant herbicides Spergo Phygor Aramite Synkior Me Alanap Duraset 
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IN THE -MARKETS 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy 
beans and soybean oil for November 1957, with com- 
parable data for November 1956 and cumulative totals 
for the marketings years 1956-57 and 1957-58, reported 
by Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 
November 

1956 1957 


474,977 


October-November 
1956-57 1957-58 
10,718,1 5,492.7) 


74) 


Refined but 


not further 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas, and country 
destination, December 1957 (1,000 bu. 


Atlantic Denmark 


Lake Ports 


Inspections for export by ports, and lake shipments to 
Canada, calendar year 19574 (1,000 bu.) 


Atlantic Lake Ports 


Title 1, P. L. 480 shipments for July-November 1957 


November 1957 July-November 1957 
Metric Metric 


Commodity tons Unit Quantity tons Unit Quantity 


2,9 


4 


OIL, MEAL EXPORTS. U.S exports of cottonseed 
and soybean oils in November, preliminarily estimated 
by the Census Bureau at 41.3 million pounds, were less 
than 60% of October shipments and were less than half 
those of November 1956. 

Cottonseed oil exports in November, estimated at 
29.8 million pounds, were 8% below October 1957 and 
nearly 40% below November 1956 shipments 

Estimated soybean oil exports of 11.5 million pounds 
in November represented a decline of 70% from the 
previous month and from November 1956 

U. S. exports of cake and meal in November are esti- 
mated at 45.6 thousand short tons, a decrease of nearly 
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40% from November 1956, but an increase of over one 
half from October of last year. 


Cottonseed oil, soybean oil, oilcakes and meals: U. S. preliminary esti- 
mates of exports in November 1957 and October-November 1957-58, 
and actual exports November 1956 and October-November 1956-57 
November October-November 
1957 1957-58 
Commodity 1956 Preliminary 1956-57 Preliminary 
Million pounds Million pounds 
refined Eo 4.1 14.1 
refined and 
cessed 9 Ie 1.6 
il, crude 33.9 
cottonseed oi 48.5 
refined 
refined 


cessed 


87 3 182.6 
Thousand short tons Thousand short tons 
1.3 5.4 12 5.6 
: 29 5 52 
is 3 64.3 
45.6 75.1 


f the Bureau of the Censu 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for October and 
November 1957. Reported by Bureau of the Census 
(1,000 Ibs.) 


Factory production and consumption, and factory and warehouse stocks, 
November 1957-October 1957 


Factory Factory Factory and 
production consumption warehouse stocks 
Novem- Octo- Novem- Octo- Nov. Oct. 
ber ber ber ber 30, 31, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
ttonseed rude 203,699 223,092 146,271 142,251 127,828 108,132 
3.777 30,973 109,610 116,520 113,978 94,699 
ybean, crude 313,366 06,7 252,83 266 )7 5 194,319 
yybean, refined ZAG NGF “2502 403 L:ASF "2 49] 0,144 110,813 


1ydrogenate 


ttonseed, refined 13 


Factory consumption of vegetable oils, by uses, during November 1957 


Edible products Inedible products 


Lubricants 
Paint ond Other 
Short- Mar- Other and similar in- 
ening garine edible Soap varnish oils! edible? 


refined ] ] 3,02 206 
} ( 1,685 
ybean refined 40,803 9,927 997 2 d 7,541 


vegetable 
acidulated 
ed vegetable 5, eat 
11,482 14,964 
72,146 


greases, cutting oils, di 
rake fluid ind metal working Quantities 
and animal feeds are tncluded in the above totals 
consumed in chemicals and | leum and oilcloth 

ously shown separately, are nc luded in “Other in 
juantities consumed in core cutting oils, brake fluids 
Is and metal working, formerly included in this total are now 
Lubricants and other c Jot shown to av 1 disclosure 


individual companies 
Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting 
1957 1956 


Novem- Jan.-Nov. Novem- 
ber October Cumulative ber 


Jan.-Nov. 
Cumulative 


6,428 83,660 7,687 90,978 
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SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS. Soybean farm stocks 
on Jan. 1 are estimated at 188 million bushels, the larg 
est of record, by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Serv 
ice’s crop reporting board. These farm holdings were 
13% above Jan. 1 last year, the previous high. The 
heavy stocks were the result of farmers holding a 
higher than usual percentage and the record 1957 pro- 
duction. Combining was delayed last fall in many areas 
because of late maturing soybeans and the poor har- 
vesting weather. Included in the farm stocks estimates 
are some soybeans still expected to be harvested after 
Jan. 1, in a few areas. 

From a total supply of 483.5 million bushels on Oct 
1, 1957 (1957 production of nearly 480 million bushels 
plus 3.6 million bushels farm carryover) the movement 
from farms for the October-December 1957 quarter 
amounted to 295 million bushels. This compares with 
284 million bushels for the same quarter in 1956 from 
a considerably smaller crop. Since harvest of the 1957 
crop was generally late, less than the usual amount 
of the new crop soybeans were processed before Oct. 1 
However, this quantity is included in the apparent dis- 
appearance for the quarter. 

Farm stocks were higher than on Jan. 1 last year in 
all the main producing areas with the usual heavy con- 
centration in the North Central states, which accounted 
for about nine-tenths of the U.S. total 





Soybean stocks on farms on Jan. 1 (1,000 bu. 


Average Average 

1947-56 1957 1958 1947-56 1957 1958 
N. Y 66 67 6° Md 479 663 874 
N. J 175 389 222 Va 890 2,039 1,786 
Pa 215 194 130 N.C 1295 4,342 2,621) 
Ohio 7,685 13,114 11,112 5. < 454 336 1,479 
Ind 2,165 20,677 22,257 Ga 128 269 364 
tl 24,590 45,049 53,272 Fla 121 ? 104 
Mich 891 2,100 3 Nt Ky 659 1,167 1.093 
Wis 332 817 1,202 Tenn 534 713 1,347 
Minn S149 26,79: 27,9 Ala 112 23 66 
lowa 16,069 26,006 sto Me Miss 1,085 2,342 3,506 
Mo 5,413 10,926 8,799 Ark 1,10 4.074 455 
N. Dak 183 1,174 1,668 La 147 39 
S. Dak 570 1,288 473 Okla he 3 6 
Nebr 614 734 48( Te 44 44 
Kans 872 81° 615 
Del 346 194 669 RE 6 46 88 °) 
! Short-time aver 
PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 


farmers, effective parity, and support rates, reported by 
Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel) 


Av. price 
Effective as percent National average 
Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 
Dec. 15 Nov.15 Dec. 15 Dec. 15 Dec. 15 1957 1956 1955 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 crop crop crop 
2.06 2.04 Aiel 3.05 68 2.09 r ab 2.04 
Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


Dec. Jan. Jan Jan 
31 7 14 21 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Atlant Coast 2,999 3,015 3,250 76 
suIf Coast 38 1,313 1,810 337 
Northwestern and pper Lake 4718 4,860 4,864 49 
Lower Lake 68 4 8 88 
East Centra 3,47 624 1,940 889 
West Central 
uthwestern and Western | 7 22 
ta current week 26.673 24 585 4 35 24 
Total year ag 16,5 16,030 5,967 5,2 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
Tot urrent week 382 493 342 28 
Tot year agc 62 353 399 7 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 
+ rrent week 27 25.078 26.577 245 R 
tal year ag 17 ? 16.383 4 3664 4 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior points 
for week ending: 


Dec Jan Jan Jan 
27 3 10 17 
hicag 338 4 =) 3 
th 
r n 38 é é 
Kan t - ? 
Minneag 4 , 8 
Omat 42 
Pe e 
t % 






PRICE SUPPORTS. 1957 and 1956-crop soybeans put 
under price support through Dec. 15, reported by Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service (1,000 bu.) 


Quantity Total Total 
Quantity put under loan of loans put put 
withdrawn under under 
Farm Warehouse from Purchase support support 
stored stored Total support agreements 1957-58! 1956-57! 
14,177 26,585 40,757 77 347 41,104 822 
Total placed under price support the sum of the total put 
rchase agreements through De 5 


1957-crop soybeans put under price support in 30-day periods (bushels 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15, 1957 Oct. 15-Nov. 15, 1957 Nov. 15-Dec. 15, 1956 


9,183,527 19,137,04 6,165,83 


CANADIAN SOYBEAN PRODUCTION. Acreage, 


yield and production of soybeans, by provinces, Canada 
1956 and 1957 








Acreage Yield per acre Production 
1956 1957 1956 19574 1956 1957* 
acres —bushels— ——— bushels ——_—_ 
rt 24 252,00 22 25.7 5,269 ,00 6,476 
t 2432 206 U y. 8 42.« 5,301. 6524 








A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 





‘Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 












SOYBEANS, OIL & MEAL 


as PRICE SPECIALISTS, we wel- 
come the opportunity to show you how 
you can make profitable application 
of our work in your organization 


25th Anniversary 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 


122 E. 42nd Street—New York 17, N. Y. 
Oxford 7-0420 
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PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by the Bu 
eau of the Census for November and Decembe) 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 
shipments and transfers, and stock, December 1957-November 1957 
short tons of 2,000 pounds 
Shipments and 

Production transfers Stocks end of month 
Decem- Novem- Decem- Novem- Dec. Nov 
ber ber ber ber 31, 30, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
December 1957-November 1957 (Tons of 2,000 pounds 
Net receipts at 
mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
Dec Nov Dec. Nov Dec. Nov. 
1957 1957 1957 1957 31,1957 30,1957 


22 é Q - 6 89 2,414 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
December 1957-November 1957 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
thousands of pounds tons 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 

Decem- Novem- Dec Nov Decem- Novem- Dec. Nov 

ber ber 31, 30, ber ber Si, 30, 

1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 


276 663 4 ¢ 63 28 


MELLORINE. Production of mellorine and other frozen 
lesserts made with fats and oils other than miulk-fat 
ring December was estimated by the Agricultural 
Service at 1,715,000 gallons. This was 14% 

the December output in 1956 and was 12‘ 

1e month in 1955. The combined 12 monthly 
1957 indicate an output of 31.715.000 gallons 
than the 1956 production and 

quantity frozen in 1955 

npared with the December output in 1956, pro 
a rger in all important mellorine-producing 


illinois, wnet a 


la 
except Nf 


sharp drop was indicated 
)klahoma, where it was down moderately. Sharp 
were indicated for all other states, but were 


ynounced in Missouri, Alabama 


ne production declined only 4% between No 


and California 


and December 1957, compared with a drop of 
1956 and a seasonal decrease of 20% between 
months in 1955. Declines occurred in all in 
producing states except Illinois, where 

ly, and Alabama, Oregon and Cali 

ains were sharp. A moderate de 
indicated for Texas, but seasonal decline 


Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Mon 


Production of mellorine and other frozen desserts made with fats and 
oils other than milk-fat, United States, 1957 
Esti- Change in 
mated 1957 from: 
954° 955° 1956 * 1957 1955 1956 
Thousand gallons Percent 


02 4 


STOCKS. 


all storage positions on Jan. 1 were the largest of 


Soybean stocks of 380 million bushels in 


record for the date and were 16% above a year earlier, 
the previous high, Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
ports. Farm, terminal, processors and mill, elevator and 
warehouse stocks were all above Jan. 1, 1957 
Stocks on Jan. 1 indicated a disappearance during 
the October-December quarter of 110 million bushels 
from a supply of 490 million bushels as of Oct. 1, 1957 
The supply consisted of a carryover of about 10 million 
bushels plus the 1957 production of 480 million bushels 
During the quarter, 86 million bushels were processed 
for oil, and around 40 million bushels were exported 
Stocks of soybeans Jan. 1, 1958, with comparisons (1,000 bushels 
Jan. 1 Av. Jan. 1, Cet. tT, Jan. 1, 
1947-56 1957 1957 1958 


46 3,623 g 359 


Position 


Total 
all positions 
Jan. 1 
1957 1958 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grades and 
percent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.! 


December November December Oct.-Dec. Oct.-Dec. 
Grade 1957 1957 1956 1957 1956 


1000 bu. Pct. 1000 bu. Pct. 1000 bu. Pct. 1000 bu. Pct. 1000 bu. Pct. 


3,86 ? ; 88 13 > 20 23,990 1¢ 
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Giant Blaw-Knox Rotocel in plant 
of Honeymead Products Company, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


switch to world’s largest Rotocel 
doubled production—downtime only 13 days 


To maintain a top competitive position in the 
soybean oil market, Honeymead Products Company 
decided last year to increase their production. 

In 1953 Blaw-Knox had designed, engineered, 
and constructed a 500-ton-per-day Rotocel in 
Honeymead’s soybean plant at Mankato, Minnesota 

which was the largest unit of its type in the world. 

In 1956 Honeymead gave Blaw-Knox another 
contract; this time for a 1200-ton-per-day Rotocel 
—again the world’s largest. 

To install this new unit with minimum loss of 
production time required complex, detailed plan- 
ning by Blaw-Knox engineers. For instance, before 
the 500-ton-per-day Rotocel was taken out of 
production, every piece of pipe to connect the new 


1200-ton-per-day unit was measured, cut and 
threaded. Every bolt and lock washer was on the job. 

Results: the switch over was handled so effi- 
ciently that only 13 days of production time were 
lost. Honeymead more than doubled their produc- 
tion and improved their competitive position. 

As a further result, Blaw-Knox obtained another 
assignment from Honeymead—to design, engineer 
and construct an oil de-odorization system, which 
also will be the largest of its kind in the world. 

This Blaw-Knox experience and know-how— 
obtained in engineering and constructing 35 solvent 
extraction plants—are readily available to you. We 
welcome the opportunity to discuss your proposed 
projects and to give you our recommendations. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Chemical Plants Division « Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + Chicago 1, Ill. 
Birmingham + New York « Philadelphia « San Francisco + Washington, D.C. 


Designers, engineers and builders of plants for the process industries: chemical * petroleum * petrochemicals 
* resins and plastics * nuclear energy °* fats and oils * fertilizers * synthetic fuels 
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Bartlesville, Oklahoma Bartlesville 6G6OO 





